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(‘‘ you HAVE BEEN PLAYING TRUANT, ELSIE,’’ MARION SAID. 


DRIVEN TO WRONG. 


—¥*o— 


CHAPTER X. 
THE ACME OF COMBINATION. 


As soon as Mr. Gresham left the doctor's 
house he returned to the Rectory, where he had 
now settled himself comfortably in the rooms 
assigned to him, and exchanged his clerical 
costume for evening dress, which suited him 
admirably; and as he stood before the cheval- 
glass surveying himself, he was perfectly 
aware of the fact. 

The tasseled hat was left on the peg in the 

all, and one commonly knowa as a “billy- 
cock” was , and with a dust coat 
over his fine black cloth,'and white front, he 
walked rapidly up the village. 

“John,” said the doctor's wife, as she 
looked out of the window; “who is this 


corning 2 and Dr. King obediently joined 


“Why, the parson, of course!” he said, 


decidedly ; ‘‘ only he has got rid of his long 
tails!” 


“Dear me! how odd of him!” she an- 
swered, with a bewildered look. 

* Odd! why! you didn’t think he slept in 
that coat, did you, wife? Mr. Gresham is 
evidently a man of the world, and I think 
he'll astonish the natives here. The only 
question in my mind is, how Mr. Hilhouse 
came to engage him; they’re as different as 
light from darkness, and can have no opinions 
in common.” 

**I need not ask which represents which,” 
answered Mrs. King. ‘‘Mr, Gresham is a 
very agreeable man.” 

“Very.” ‘ 

“Don’t you like him, John?” she asked, 
in surprise. 

“* Like him! of course I do; he’s thoroughly 
picocnnt, and will soon have all the —_ 

ancing to his tunes; my only fear is, whether 
he is not too smooth to be sincere.’’ 

“Oh! I think he’s sincere,” returned the 
little woman, contentedly ; ‘‘and how much 
he seemed to like Rosie.” 

‘‘Perhaps,’’ replied the doctor, dubiously ; 





‘‘ WHAT MADE YOU COME HEBE ALONE? ”’) 


‘but it didn’t strike me he was fond of 
children.” 

*‘ There I am sure you are mistaken, John,”’ 
said the wife and mother, warmly. 

* All right, my dear, we'll say he is, by all 
means; don’t get hot over it, there’s a dear 
soul.” 

* Hot! why should 1?” she answered, 
calming down. ‘Mr. Gresham is no especial 
friend of mine, but I thought him very nice."’ 

‘*So did I, almost too nice, like the good 
stuff on the top of a wedding cake. He's an 
eminently agreeable man.” 

+ * * o 

“Well, I’m blessed!” exclaimed Mr. 
Jenkins, watching Mr. Gresham up the street, 
as he drew his buxom wife to the window to 
ye tga ? seete'® . 

‘“‘The parson’s a regular buc e's got a 
wardrobe and a half, three suits already! 
rather a change after the rector's rusty old 
togs. Mr. Gresham, he'll set us all going the 
right way ia Market Glenton.” 

** He do look nice,” said Mrs. Jenkins, ad- 

‘‘ There'll be broken hearts in the 





miringly. 
parish Letore he goes out of it, Jenkins —you 
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see if there ain’t. If I was a girl I don't say 
as I shOukdn’t fancyhhim myself!” 

‘* Well, it’s fortunate for me yon’re not!” 
retorted the landlord, good-naturedly. ‘‘ And 
let’s hope he'll make up to Miss \Marion—she 
deserves it; she’s a good lass.”’ 

‘‘Sheis; bat there! men are so perverse ; 
he’s sure not to take to her, because people 
wants him to. Who knows but that his fancy 
may befor Mrs. Charlton?” 

‘* Who, indeed! and he looks as if he was 
off there now !” 

Mrs. Charlton and Marion were awaiting 
their visitor in the drawing-room, for although 
he could have been there earlier,,he would 
not enter the gate until his handsome gold 
repeater told him it was after seven. 

A widow’s costume does not admit ofmuch 
variety; but Elsie Charlton looked very 
beautiful in the thick-ribbed black silk, richly 
trimmed with crape which she wore, and 
the bodice, being slightly open in the front, 
showed tha snowy neck, scarcely less white 
than the lisse which nestled softly around it, 
which the jet necklet made but whiter. 

Mr. Hilhouse did not approve of dress; 
maintaining that it was our shame, having 
been necessitated by the sin of our first 
parents, and ought, consequently,not to be a 
subject of pride! 

He therefore went very shabby himself, and 
ma@e-his fatnily do the same. . 

bt OP jest dress Marion ‘had, she hone 
one of t e Rectory servants to carry round to 
“The Nest” for becond when she. 


in the drawing-room her-friend alledier 


critically. 
“It’s horrid! is it not?” eried Marion, in 


disgust ; * a not at Otratyle about it; 


‘but I've, g better. 


The dress was of scloth, of an ecru 
shade, and was altogether too colourless to 
suit Marion. . 
“* It's got qhorrid at all,” returned Mrs. 
Chariton, in.a \business-like-manner; ‘bat, 

vextheless, I.conld improve it. Come up. * 
it with me.p.moment,dear.”’ 

Marion followed her readily, and so did 
Trusty, into her bedroom;.and:both jwatched 
to mee. what she ae rg : : 

rang , d her .maid..to bring 
eran the ool @rawer in her ma! 
garden; then opening a, in pee 
Tobe, she took ont some.exquiaite lace 
and -sleeyes, and potty exchanged them for 
the plain linen cuffs and,egliar which Marion 
wore, and when the Soetg soroasebe, peees.s' 
cluster of them in ,the orion ‘hair, and 
another lying from her shoulder to the 
neck of her. dress.in front, aid lifted her face 
and kissed her. 4 ( 

“Now you look quite fetching, Marion,” 
she said, merrily. ‘‘So make your running 
with the chameleon curate as soon as you 
please, but don’t think mea wet blanket for 
giving you a word of warning, dear girl. Try 
and retain. your heart in your own keeping 
until he asks for it. You don’t know men, 
Marion. Some of them are such deceivers, 
and all they care about is to make conquests, 
and think nothing of the unhappiness they 
cause.” 

“‘Oh! dear Mrs. Charlton, surely you can’t 
think that of Mr. Gresham!” cried the girl, 
excitedly; ‘‘he is too much of a gentleman to 
deceive anyone, and I—I am certain he likes 
me already,” and the roses on the girl’s 
qheoks deepened to the hue of those upon her 
aress. 

‘* You mean you are quite sure you like him, 
my innocent chick; but be warned, dear, and 
do not be in a hurry to give away your 
heart's affection, .I speak feelingly,.Marion. 
I once thought I was beloved, and had a 
painful awakening; it comes to so many, my 
dear girl,’’ she said, earnestly. 

“Tam so sorry you have suffered, little 
woman, 80 very sorry,” said Marion, with feel- 
ing. ‘“ But, my dear, it is too late to warn me. 
I love Mr. Gresham already ; loved bim when 
I saw him walking in the iown, and buying 
the roan cok. I knew then that he was my 


‘fate,’ Elsie, and I shall never change. Help 
me to gain him, for I can never care for any- 
one else—neyer—and I can never be happy 
withoat him. Let us meet at your house, 
yéu kind little darling, and if he only learns 
to lové mé, I shall indeed owe you a debt of 
gratitade.” } 

And she flung her arms about the widow’s 
neck and hugged her. 

‘And if it allends badly?” she answered, 
smiling sadly at her, “what then, Marion? 
You will blame me for throwing you together, 
for I tell you truthfally,my-child,.I do not 
trust Mr. Gresham. He is altogether too 
polite and smooth. I do not believe he is 
sincere.” 

“TI believe in him, Elsie, with all my 
heart,’’ said the girl, fervently. 

‘‘T am sorry for it, very sorry. I wish he 
had never come here, Marion. I am s0 afraid 


I cannot bear to have it made to suffer.” 

Again the girl wove her arms round her 
friend. 

“6 Gre me my chanc:, Elsie, it is all Laek; 
and I will cast my life’s happiness in the 
seale."* 

“You little gambler !’’ replied Mrs. Charl- 
ton, kissing her. ‘* Weli, have your own way. 

My home is yours, child, to do what you like 
with.” ss 

Then they went dowp, hand-in-hand, like 
two children, with Trusty, as ueual, in attend- 

ance, to the drawing. again. 

“May I-pick your. ers, lsie?’’ asked 


| pave eine rose «and son ads eich ae, 
teatones the sbreast of Mrs. Chas Y 






fo 
“Wiilows..are not allasvedsuch 1 
flowers ; apie ge enh our 


, in at the gate,. 
for.eongnest, J declare ! ner ae fri 
0-nil in a fresh @haracter. We 
to issue play-bills if he goes on like 
this. ‘“Re-appearance.of the Rey. Faulkner 
Gresham,’ &c., &c. ‘You are especially re- 
questedto.secure tickets early !’” 

“ Blsie ! don’t-tease.”’ 

‘“‘ No, dear, I won't ! Marion,"his Knock is 
perfection, I never heard a better one; and 
@hore is a great deal of individuality in a 
*knoék. You would know that oné, was admin- 
istered by a polished hand.” 

She was lying back indifferently as she 
epoke, in an easy chair; while: her friend, on 
the contrary, was standing by the mantel, 
with her well-shaped arm resting upon it, and 
her bright face flashed with excitement and 
anticipation. And, as the door opened, the 
man of the world had but little difficulty in 
comprehending their respective positions, 

Mrs. Charlton rose and welcomed him with 
her usual graceful case, and after a few mo- 
ments of amusing. chatter the batler entered 
and announced dinner. 

“TIT cannot suggest your being a thorn be- 
tween two roses, Mr. Gresham,” said Mra, 
Charlton; ‘‘ nor would it be an easy position 
tobe the cosnecting link between the houses 
of York and Lancaster, which we seem to 
represent. So I will ask you to take in my 
guest, and I will walk behind to see that you 
don’t get into mischief,” : 

‘Your orders are my law,” he said, readily ; 
but there was a tinge of disappointment in 
his voice neyertheless, 

“ A gentleman looks better at the head of 
the table,” she continued, seating herself at 
the side, “so well give: you the seat-.of 
honour, and I shall be able to look at 
Marion.” 








“ You coulda't have a prettier sight, I'm 


for you; you have such a warm, true heart.: 


sure,” he said, softly, ‘‘ and 7 am blessed with 
two begutifal visions, ore on either hand!’ 

“* Yes! if you can manage. to keep an eye 
on each of us; but I confess JZ couldn’t in 
your position, and I don’t think the attempt 
would be becoming to you, Mr. Gresham. [t 
would end in a sort of outward squint, I 
should fear,”’ said Mrs, Charlton, drily. 

“ Well, it might,” he acknowledged, with an 
assumed smile, but he felt a shade of rising 
anger against the saucy widow, who, he saw, 
was bent on taking him down a peg;-but his 
annoyance wore off under the genial influence 
of as perfect a little dinner for threeas he had 
ever enjoyed, without the trouble of carving, 
for the butler performed that onerous duty at 
@ side table, and the footman handed the 
viarids round quickly while still steaming hot. 

What was supposed to be cold was really 
cold, and iced. - 

owers upon thej table were tastefally 
arranged, the plate was very handsome. The 
blinds were drawn down, and the lamp cast a 
rosy hte upon everything, 

Mr, 'F er Gresham was just in his ele- 
ment, » beauty, and luxury were to him 

combination. 

“And motonly was the dinner good, but the 
wines were of the best; a fact which he 
quickly recognised, and he did them justic 

‘Teetotalers are great losers,Miss Marion,” 
Rome shaSnaly. “and I.shonld really like 
yousto el 


taste this delicious Moselle. It has such 
angpoesite bouquet.” ‘ 
“I believe I should enjoy it,” meturned 


regretfully ; “‘but my father would 
be very-vexed with me if I were:to:take wine 









Marion, ‘brightly,.asshe.etcod.at the French 
window zy ont,t some beauti- 
ful white eongervatory beyond. 
« Yes, . » Dosen want a button. 

hole i reverence ?' 5 =4 ; 
“Not” ee pict ras if I should | 
make & rueh-at hia ike 1” and she" 
thesroom, and with .a 





of sort.” 
then I must not persuade you ‘to be dis- 
dient, I suppose?” he said, end raising 
jhis.own glass to his lips he drained it with 


tisfaction, 
“And now tell us how have .amused 


om all day, Mr. np,” gapid Mrs. 
ton, fixing her grey eyes him. 
“ a much work, I expect. ‘Now, con- 


“What makes you think that?” he 


) i , my idea.is that your first.endeavour 


vould be to-study the natives.and their man- 
“hers and customs,-before laying out your plan 
of campaign.” 

He laughed merrily. 

You seem to understand me, Mrs. Char!- 


ton,’ he pid, softly. ‘I have done so. I 
lunched with ‘Aunt Mary Ann.’ I 


spent some time with Mr. Jenkins of ‘The 
Three Swans,’ and made arrangements with 
him about keeping my cob. I boughta saddle 
and bridle, and had afternoon tea with Dr. 
and Mrs, King. Don’t you think that is an 
average day’s work?” 

. “You launched alone with Miss Hilhouse, 
and live to tell the tale!” cried Mrs, Chariton, 
with mock dismay. ‘“ You are a Christian 
martyr! I pity youl” : 

Marion’s soft eyes were looking straight 
into his. 

‘*T hope she did not make herself disagree- 
able,” she said,-anxiously. ‘‘I should be s0 
very sorry if she did; but we can none of us 
help what ‘Aunt Mary Ann’ does, for father 
upholds her authority among us, so even poor 
mother has to put up with her. Dear mother! 
I wonder how she is to-night! Very, very 
tired, Iam afraid. I hope Nellie will remem- 
ber all her ways; but I generally used to put 
her to bed,” ended Marion, thoughtfully. 

“T trust the change will do your dear mother 
good, Miss Marion,” said Mr. Gresham, kindly. 
“Then you will, indeed, feel glad that she 
went. As for your atnt, we are getting on 
together very well, I assaré‘you.”" ° 4 

Both the ladies looked at him in surprise. 

“Do you really mean it?” asked Marion. 
“Wasn't she angry at seeing “your High 

Church coat? And were you obliged to:drink 
= at lunch ?: Do, please, tell us. all about 
int” GC bes “5 

“Oh, yes. I drank water ; it wae not worth 

while to ask for anything else upon so short an 
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acquaintance. Well, her eyes did fix upon 
the cut of my coat when I joined her; but she 
says she is satisfied with her brother’s choice 
of a locum tenens.” 

“Did she?” laughed Mrs. Charlton, gaily. 
“Then, Mr. Gresham, you must be the ‘ prince 
of humbags,’ for you and Miss Hilhouse 
could no more assimilate than oil and 
water.” 

“We got on excellently, I assure you,” he 

ersisted. ‘I poured the oil upon the water, 
Mrs. Charlton, and calmed the lady down.” 

‘Oh, please, describe your interview with 
my aunt,” pleaded Marion. “I would have 
given anything to have witnessed if un- 
een.” 
ar I am not sure it would have pleased you,” 
returned the widow, quietly; “and if Mr. 
Gresham is going to honour us with a repre- 
sentation of Aunt Mary Ann, let us escape into 
the garden first, and enjoy it under the ve- 
randah, where smoking is permitted, although 
it ig not in the howse. Come, Marion. Mr. 
Gresham, when you are tired of your own 
society you can join us.” 

“Tf that is to be the test, Iam weary of it 
already,” he replied, politely, “‘ and, with your 
permission, I’ll accompany you.” 

Saying which, he sauntered after the ladies, 
and they were soon all three comfortably 
seated in lounging chairs, enjoying the cool 
evening air beneath the rose-hnng verandah, 
with the bright stars peeping out one by one 
overhead. 





CHAPTER XI. 
AN EVENING WALK IN LOVE-LANE, 


“Wein, and what did you think of Miss 
Hilhouse’s style of coiffare?” inquired Mrs. 
Charlton, quizzically. ‘Are not her window 
curtains something unique?” 

“Certainly, as far as the lady's beauty is 
concerned, one feels inclined to ‘pull down 
the blind,’” he laughed. ‘ Nevertheless, I 
mean to make a friend of Aunt Mary Ann ;” 
and he gave a covert glance at Marion, which 
said to her that it was for her sake that he 
was doing it, and she received it, as he meant 
her to do, with pleasure. 

“ We're all attention,” said Mrs. Charlton, 
demurely, 

“ Well, I found Aunt Mary Ann knitting,” 
he began, after a pause. 

“ She is always knitting,’ struck in Marion. 
“She can’f see to do anything else. I verily 
believe she knits in her eleep, too. I cannot 
picture my aunt without the click of her 
needles and the rustle of her dress.” 

‘‘ Well, I suppose some one is the better for 
ali the socks,’” suggested Mrs. Charlton. 

“No one in Market Glenton. She sends 
them all to some Eastern mission for the 
natives, becAuse she does not think it is 
— that they should appear without 
them.” 

_ “And does she supply shosos also?” 
inquired Mr. Gresham. 

“Oh, no! it is only the impropriety she 
rg of, and wishes to avert,” laughed the 

irl, 

“Then I’m afraid the socks won’t last 
long.” said Mrs. Charlton, ‘‘and the natives 
pom not wear them if they did, it is far too 

ot.” 

“Well!” continued Mr. Gresham, “ Miss 
Hilhouse was doing something else, Misa 
Marion; she was reading, and seemed to be 
enjoying it thoroughly.” 

“I know,” cried the girl, clapping her 
hands, together with amusement, “ it was the 
commination service !”’ 

‘So it was, and she appeared to be deriving 
much information therefrom, and had arrived 
at the conclusion that the sentences were not 

understood in too narrow a sense, and 
that the individual who led the blind man 
out of the way was merely a foreshadowing 
of her morally blind niece, Marion, and her 
worldly friend. Mes. Oharlton, who was, she 
feared, leading 








her out of the straight path . 


which she herself travels, blue socks, and 
prayer book in hand. Does ii not strike you 
as ® sigaally beautiful picture? How I long 
for the brush of an artist that I might transfer 
it to canvas; it would look weil on the wulis 
of the Academy.” 

“I can't oblige you so far as that,” said 
Mrs, Charlton, jumping from her seat; ‘* but I 
think I-can place it on paper,” and she ran 
off into the drawing room, and froma dainty 
escritoire she drew oat somo paper and a pencil, 
and returning, with a book for a tuble, she 
rapidly sketched a life-like caricature of Miss 
Hilhouse, as she had herself seen her, sitting 
at her knitting With the open book before her ; 
and, in the distance, herself and Marion 
caught by brambles in the thicket of worldly 
pleasures, with a precipice in front of them, 
which they did not seem to see. ‘ There!” 
she said, presenting it gravely to Mr. Gresham, 
‘* suppose you show that to Miss Hilhouse at 
your next pleasant téte-d-téte, as an illustra- 
tion of the state of my moral degradation,” 
she added, with a laugh. 

“This is excellent,’ said the Curate, 
examining it critically. ‘“‘ Mrs. Charlton, you 
draw really well, and have the rare talent of 
being able to express much in a few lines. I 
shall value your gift very greatly,” and taking 
& Russian leather note-book from his breast 
pocket, he laid the skeich carefally in it, and 
returned it to its place. 

‘It was not intended as a gift,” said Mre. 
Charlton, vexedly. ‘Mr. Gresham, I call 
that taking an unfair advantage.” 

‘* All is fair,’’ he began, and hesitated. 

‘It is well not to conclude an inapt quota- 
tion,”’ she interrupted, coldly, and rising, she 
entered the drawing-room, and rang for 
coffee, and left the two alone; and going out 
at another door, she escaped into the garden 
by herself, and remained there for some time 
unseen, sitting upon a rustic seat, with Trusty 
at her feet. One hand was laid upon his 
soft smooth head, the other was pressed 
against her breast, from whence proceeded the 
rustle of paper, and after a few moments of 
hesitation she drew out a closely written 
letter, and read it from beginning to exd. 

Then she sat thinking, thinking of that 
night when a stranger had rescued her from 
the red and fiery flames, which were: ail 
around and about her; while he who should 
have cared for her safety, escaped like a 
coward from the billiard-room, where in the 
small hours of the morning he was still 
amusing himself. 

And from that time the man who saved her 
had been her friend. 

The letter she carried in her bosom was 
from him, and his name was Cecil Hilhonse. 
In that letter he told her he was coming 
home to see his mother, as the accounts he 
had received as to her health were, he con- 
sidered, very unsatisfactory, and the news 
that he was coming had given Mrs. Charlton 
unalloyed pleasure. 

And notwithstanding the fact that Mrs. 
Hilhouse's absence from home might entirely 
change her son's plans and briag dis»ppoint- 
ment to hereelf, Elsie Charlton had worked to 
get Mr. Hilhouse to carry out the urgent 
wishes of Dr, King. 

“She is so dear to Cecil,” she murmured, 
‘and I could but think of her good, before my 
own happiness, could I, Trasty? And you 
will love my friend, won’t you old boy? He 
wiil love you too, because you are so like his 
own doggie, who was never heurd of after he 


left him ; and I believe you would try to follow | 


me, my Trusty, if ever I were to go away, 
poor oid dog! How Cecil fretted ufter him, 
and what a pity it was the poor dogzie didn’t 
know he was not going to be devert+d, bat that 
his master was coming back, ‘when he had 
paid his farewell visits, to take him to India ; 
and now all he has left of ‘his poor old Trasty 
is his picture, so I'll give him a share in you, 
shall I?” and she stooped and looked into his 
intelligent eyes. 

He was gazing at her with his head onone side 
and his ears pricked, and his tail kept giving 





heavy thumps against the corded silk dress, 
and against the gravel path, and he looked as 
though ke longed for words to tell her some- 
thing; and she wondered what his secret could 
ba, whether he had ever had a happy life 
before he fell into the bud hands from which 
she had rescred him. 

‘Tell me, boy,” she said, ‘‘had you ever a 
gord, kind master, and would you like to see 
him agwin?”’ 

He gave a great bound, and, planting both 
his paws upon her dress, he uttered a low, 
joyous bark, as though he understood her 
words. 

* Poor old fellow! I’m afraid I can’t find 
your master for you,”’ she continued ; and he 
looked at her with his head on one side. 

“And if I were able, I couldn't spare my 
guard of honour,’’ and she patted him saffec- 
tionately. 

That bark had revealed Mrs. Charlton’s 
whereabouts, and Mr, Gresham suggested 
strolling to look for her, and to tell her that 
the coffee bad been brought out; and Marion, 
although she would have preferred a prolonged 
téte-d téte, accompanied him. 

‘You have been playing truant, Elsie,” she 
said, ‘* What made you come here alone?” 

Mrs. Chariton hastily placed the letter in 
her pocket, bat not before Marion had recog- 
nized her brother’s writing, and thoee clozely 
written sheets were a revelation to her, for 
Cecil was not given to penmanship in a gene- 
ral way. 

‘‘V’m not alone,” replied Mrs. Charlton, 
quietly. ‘‘Trusty and I[ are the best of 
friends, and enjoy each other's society.” 

“It is selfish of him to monopolize you,” 
retarned Mr. Gresham, seating himself beside 
her. ‘I wonder if he will make friends with 
me,” he continued, lightly. 

**I don’t know ; he’s very particular. He 
requires his allies to be true as tried steel, and 
as faithfal as himself. He dislikes far more 
people then he likes; discerning dog!” 

Mr. Gresham laughed. 

“Tm afraid you have not a very elevated 
idea of human nature,” he said, lowering his 
voice. 

* You’re right,” she answered, gravely. ‘I've 
seen too much of it, and know that even the 
most pleasant people are often not to be 
trusted, and my dog has learnt the same 
lesson.” 

Trusty was lying with his great eyes fixed 
critically upon the parson’s face, and when he 
stroked him he growled. 

Mr. Gresham withdrew his hand at once, 

‘* He’s a savage fellow!’ he said. ‘I hope 
he does not bite.” 

‘Oh, dear no,’”’ retarned Mrs. Charlton, in- 
differently ; ‘“‘he’s far too gentlemanly and 
well trained to do that; but I always allow 
him to expréss his opinioa, and so far I have 
never known him err in his instinots. He is 
vary fond of Marion, but Miss Hilhous& he 
gazes at, a3 though he had seen a scarecrow, 
and to think that you can get on with that 
woman!” 

‘ Weill! is if not best to live peaceably with 
her?” ‘ 

** Much, if you can; but I couldn't.” 

‘Mr. Gresham is right, Elsie, dear,’’ said 
Marion, ‘‘and it would have been dreadfal for 
me if they had not got on together.” 

“As it is, we have banded to try and train 
Miss Marion in the way in which she should 
go,” he laughed. 

‘Indeed ! but which of you is to decide on 
the proper route, Mr. Gresham, for I don’t 
think you and Aunt Mary Ann will agree 
upon that point, even though you may upon 
our moral delinquencies, en, Marion? And, 
goodness gracions, child, did you make any 
rash promises as to the time you would return 
home, for it is half-past nine now, and I verily 
believe L heard you say you would be back at 
ten?’ :; 

“So I did,” returned the girl, regretfully. 
‘I am very sorry to be obliged to go, Elsie, I 
have had such a happy day!”’ 

“ And Iam sorry to part with you; but you 
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must return as soon as possible. I must print 
you an ‘at home’ card to remind you that I 
shall always be at home to you; and no doubt 
Mr.Gresham will drop in sometimes and give us 
the news, when he can tear himself away from 
Aunt Mary Ann; but it strikes me he is 
getting up a flirtation with her—nothing else 
could have tarned her gall into honey. Well, 
she would make an excellent parson’s wife, 
and you might delegate the pulpit to her with 
good effect. And now. if you will take your 
coffee, Mr. Gresham, I'll go up with Marion 
to dress ; or perhaps you would prefer a brandy- 
and soda? I'm afraid Miss Hilhouse will not 
indulge you when you get home.” 

“Thank you. I think I should,” he 
acknowledged, and the ladies left him sipping 
the refreshing beverage while they went up- 
stairs. 

‘Well, do you still like him?” asked Mrs. 
Chariton, holding her friend's hands, and 
looking earnestly into her face. 

‘Like him! Oh, indeed, yes! He is most 
delightfal!” 

“ Yes, he’s good company; but I dare say 
he laughs at us to Miss Hilhouse, just as he 
laughs at her to us.” 

“Oh, Eleie, I am sure he doesn’t! He 


likes and admiras you so very much; and I} 


think it is good of him to put up with my 
aunt's peculiarities for my sake.’’ 

The little widow looked at her with a shade 
of pity in ber eyes, then she kissed her. 

‘“* Well, dear, if you are satisfied, I sappose 
I ought to be,” she said, and led the way to 
the drawing-room. 

“And now, Mr. Gresham, I must ask you 
to see Marion home,” she said, seeing him 
still in company with his brandy-and-soda, 
looking lazily comfortable in the luxurious 
chair in which he was lounging. ‘It behoves 
us to take great care of her in the absence of 
her parents, and I am going to trust her to 


you.” 

He arose at once, but looked disanpointed 
that he could not remain for a téte-d-téte with 
= young widow, which he had promised him- 
ge 


‘I will take every care of Miss Marion,” he 
assured her. 

Then he and the girl went away under the 
star lit heavens, 

** Do you like an arm in the dark, Marion ?”’ 
he asked, omitting the prefix of “ Miss” now 
that they were alone together, and he drew 
her hand into it’s shelter as he spoke, making 
the susceptible young heart go pit-a pat with 
joy and happiness. 

‘““What a refreshing night! There is no 
need to go straight home, is there? Cannot 
you show me some pretty winding path, with 
trees instead of houses ? ” 

“We might go round by Love-lane,”’ she 
returned, softly; ‘the trees arch overhead, 
and it is ever so pretty by daylight; now it will 
be aimost dark; it comes out jast opposite 
‘ The Taree Swans,’ don’t you remember, Mr. 
Gresham?” ‘ 

‘OF course I do—the very thing. We shall 
not forget our firat stroll alone together, and 
in so suitable a place, eh, little Marion? and 
if it is dark you can lean on ms. I will take 
care of you, never fear.” 

‘I don’t,” she answered, simply. “I can 
quite trast yon” 

** Marion, will you promise that?" he askel, 
earnestly. ‘* Our acqaaintance is short, bat [ 
feel already what a dear girl youare. And, 
Marion, I want you never to misjudge or 
mistrast me. You know my position here ig 
a difficult one, and it would not do for your 
father to think T took advantage of his absence 
to gain your—friendship,” he added, after a 
minute of hesitation; ‘so I must be carefal 
not to pay you too much attention before 
brary who would be likely to make mischief 
of it.”” 

“ Yon mean Aunt Mary Ann,” she replied, 
readily ; ‘‘of coarse not; and oh! Mr. Gre- 
sham. you may besure I will never misjudge 
or mistrust you. You can’t think how your 
friendship will add to the pleasare of my life. 





I have had really no one to understand me, 
except mother, till yon and Mrs. Charlton 
came among us; and I am so glad to have 
you both.” . 

‘* But your brother and sister ! ’’ 

“‘Oh ! Ceoil is splendid ; but he is so. many 
years my senior.” 

‘“‘ Older than Iam? I am thirty, Marion.” 

‘* No! he is younger than you; bat when 
he was last at home he was a man, and I 
scarcely more than a child, and at that age it 
makes a real difference.” 

‘** So it does—and Nellie?” 

“Nellie and I are very good friends, 
very; but we're not alike, and Nellie does not 
un tand me at all.”’ 

“I think J do, Marion!” he whispered, 
softly, and pressed the hand which lay upon 
hisarm. 

‘*Oh ! I hope you do,” she answered, with 
& quiver in her voice. ‘‘I should be very un- 
happy if I thought you did not.” 

‘“‘ Then be happy, sweet Marion,” he replied, 
leaning towards her till his face nearly touched 
her own. 

‘“*Tam,” she said, “ very, very happy; ” 
and they emerged from the shadowy lane into 
the strbet. 

“ Wife !"" whispered Jenkins to his better 
half, as he stood smoking his pipe on the 
doorstep. ‘‘It is Miss Marion; they’re gone 
home arm-in-arm, and I am glad.” 

**Miss Hilhouse,’’ said Mr. Gresham, as 
they entered the room, as the clock struck ten, 
* You see we are panctual ! ” 

Bat he omitted to add that it was more by 
luck than good management. 

“ And I have brought your niece safely 
home, at Mrs. Charlton's request. I hope 
you spent a pleasant evening at Mr. Slow- 
combe's. Will you read prayers, or shall I?” 
as his eyes fell upon the books already laid 
out upon the table. 

** Oh ! you, certainly,” answered Aunt Mary 
Ann. ‘“ You must assume all my brother's 
dutiee.” 

‘“ With your assistance,’’ he added, in a low 
voice, and turning, gave such a comic look at 
Marion, that she found it difficult not to 


laugh. 

So did the pretty parlour-maid, whose eyes 
he quite accidentally met as she entered the 
room | 





CHAPTER XII. 
“‘ ELSIE, HAVE YOU A WELCOME FOR ME? ”’ 


Taree months after, a great many changes 
had taken place at Market Glenton. 

Me. Gresham had stirred up the old place, 
and no mistake ! 

Everybody had gone Mr. Gresham mad, 
on many were the female hearts laid at his 

eet. 

No one could ‘say the town was not lively 
now, and the “curate-in-charge” had kept 
his word. He had: psrsaaied many of his 
parishioners to deal in the town, and the trade 
was better than<it been for years. 

Miss Hilhouse had been very cleverly man- 
aged, and was quite Mr. Gresham's right 
hand. 

The socks and the commination service were 
laid aside, for the good lady was treasurer and 
secretary to all the clabs which the curate 
had reorganized, given life to, or set going. 

Moreover, she was no longer Calvinistic in 
her views ; but a decided Paseyite ! 

The bell of the old church was ringing from 
morning till night, and in the front pew always 
sat Miss Hilhouse, her cold grey eyes raised 
with decided intérest to Mr. Gresham’s com- 
placent face. And a few seats back was 
Marion, with her soft, brown orbs also 
fixed on his, fall of love-light, and she did not 
omit to attend the numerous services either. 

Nor were these ladies the only victims. 
Miss Slocombe was among Mr. Gresham's 
ardent admirers, and several others worship- 
ped at the same shrine ; and all of them, Miss 
Stocombe, Marion, and Miss Hilhouse in- 


cluded, were working hard for him, at altar 
cloths, offertory bags, cloths for the lectern, 
reading desk, and pulpit, and slippers in- 
numerable, 

Only if the truth must be confessed, the 
last-mentioned lady had sent a portion of it 
to a London house to be done, while she pre. 
tended to be busy upon the manufacture of 
it in the privacy of her own chamber. 

Miss Hilhouse was a very altered woman. 
Bows of bright ribbon now enlivened her black 
silk dresses, and ornaments relieved them. 

She had learnt the lesson of the “ cheerful 
countenance” from Mr. Gresham, at any rate 
in his presence. 

It her acerbity was still felt in his absence, 
the fact did not disconcert him at all; 
although he probably heard of it through that 
good-natured third element, which always 
seems to be in the way. at those weak 
moments when one’s faults become more 
conspicuous than usual. 

As to Miss Hulhouse herself, she had 
perhaps never been so happy since her youth. 
She had always considered herself cut out for 
the wife of a clergyman, and it was the life 
she had coveted above all o:hers. 

To be the acknowledged female head of a 
parish, was just what she woull like and 
appreciate ; and now, for the firss time in her 
many sammers and winters, sbe believed this 
happiness was rea'ly coming to her. 

So far as Aunt Mary Ann knew how to ba 
in love, she was in love with Mr. Gresham. 

Her love furbished her up, and made her 
desire to look well in his eyes. 

She was ready to go his road, if by doing so 
she might accomplish her own ends; but 
there was no softness or gentleness engendered 
in her miad by the feeling. She fally believed 
in the seriousness of Mr. Gresham's attentions 
to her, and perhaps it was not to be wonderei 
at; for they were the first she had ever re- 
ceived, and she was unaware how little such 
things mean from a man of the world. 

Mr. Gresham had, you may be sure, said 
nothing of a compromising nature to the 
matured spinster, but he bad whispered so 
many kindly words—sweet nothings in them- 
selves, which yet his eyes and voice and 
touch had lent a meaning to—that Miss Hil. 
house believed he was only waiting for her 
brother’s retarn, to ask his consent to making 
her his wife. 

When alone with her, he so constantly 
spoke of the wisdom of a clergyman marrying 
a@ woman safficiently old to help him with her 
experience, and said what a benefit such a 
wife would be to a parish, that Miss Hil 
hoase considered herself absolately engag-d 
to Faulkoer Gresham. : 

She gave io, one by one, to all his wishes 
and ways—bat about that thing which 
troubled her most, she was silent. 

Teetotalism was a thing of the past at the 
Rectory at Market Glenton. 

She heard without a sigh that the oldsquare 
pews were to be demolished ia the charch; 
that the commandments were to be taken 
down from behind the altar, and the wall 
inlaid with many coloure tiles. 

She knew that her protégé was getting up 
private theatricals in the school-rooms, aad 
that the money derived from them was to be 
given to the Church restoration fund, and 
she had even offered to taks a short par 
herself, if Mr. Gresham really desired it. 

But Fridays Were not pleazant days to poor 
Aunt Mary Ann. She religiousty fed M-. 
Gresham with eggs and fish, both on Wedues- 
days and Fridays, and never forgot the 
delicacies in the way of sweets afterwards 
(in which she was well aware his sou 
delighted), because those days were fast days! 

thisand more, Calvinistic Miss Hilhouse 
had come to do for Mc. Gresham ; but it went 
to her heart on Friday mornings to see the 
string of penitents admitted one by one to his 
stady, and to know that they were by taras 
shut up with him there for indefiaite periods, 
during which she could not tell what they 





| were saying or doing. 
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Heavens, how she longed to ascertain! She 
had tried the key-hole and the cracks, and 
had even lain down on the floor to endeavour 
to see under the door. 

But both sight and sound were shut off. A 
second one, covered with crimson cloth, which 
before the confessional began, he had persuaded 
her to have put inside the original one, to keep 
the draughts off, of which he complained, 
though they never had inconvenienced her 
brother during his many years of occupation. 

Those Friday mornings were her thorns in 
the flesh, and made her restless and uncom- 
fortable; but, Friday past, she had six days of 

a.08. 

Nor was Aunt Mary Ann the only one who 
looked to the return of Mr. Hilhouse as the 
end of the period of her probation. 

Gentle, loving Marion, who every day found 
her life’s happiness more involved with Mr. 
Gresham’s, waited with her heart shining 
from her soft, lustrous eyes, with perfect trust 
and confidence in him, for that time too, 
when he would, she was sure, ask for her 
hand, to keep for ever, with the heart which 
he had made all hisown. And all the other 
ladies were. equally certain of his truth also ; 
each one satisfied that she was waiting for some 
cloud to pass away, some obstacleto be removed. 

The old church was now every Sanday 
crowded to suffocation, for it was a very long 
time since such a preacher had been heard 
within its walls. 

Mr. Gresham never kept them more than a 
quarter of an hour, and his sermon was 
seldom over ten minutes long. Yet in that 
time he had said as much as an average mind 
could carry away, and in such a manner that 
it was impossible not to carry it. 

Mr. Gresham was a very clever actor, and 
he knew exactly how to speak with effect, how 
to bring tears to those hundreds of eyes which 
were fixed — him s0 intently ; how to make 
his hearers dwell upon and wait for his words 
with breathless interest. His very action was 
studied beforehand ; and, although he preached 
extemporary sermons, he had well thought 
over the subject he was preaching upon, and 
knew exactly what he was going to say, and 
how he intended to say it, before he began; 
and his looking-glasses could bave spoken of 
many rehearsals which had tsken place before 
them, had they only been blessed with tongues. 

Moreover, he had prepared for the congrega- 
tion another attraction. 

The drawling, old-world hymns were no 
longer used, and the Ancient and Modern 
selection were substituted, and placed in every 
Me and the chancel seats, which had formerly 

occupied by the rector’s family on one 
side, and his servants on the other, were now 
filled by a surpliced choir, and the old organist 
had been discharged altogether, while Marion 
and Mrs, Charlton had undertaken to teach 
the choir and play the organ for the Sunday 
"Tt had required a great deal of ion to 
required a of persuasion 
draw the little widow into the ooh, and Mr. 
Faulkaer Gresham, somewhat to his surprise, 
sigaally failed in getting her to carry out his 
wishes; but she could not resist Marion’s 
leadings, and at length consented to assist 
er in the music of the church, to sing in 
the anthem, and give an organ recital every 
Sunday evening. 

This was an actual treat to lovers of music, 
and although some were obliged to leave the 
church when the service was over, not one did 
80 who was able to remain. 

Mr. Ebenezer Blight’s chapel waa emptied. 
In vain he ranted at the bare walls and at the 
scattered tion in their own homes. 
In vain he called Mr. Gresham “ Aatichrist;” 
everyone believed in Mr. Gresham, and ran 
after him, and the empty seats at the chapel 
were not filled. 

At last Mr. Blight made up his mind to go 
to the church himeelf. 

He went, and little as he liked all he saw 
and heard there, he was impressed by the ser- 
mon, and carried away by the power of Mrs. 
Charlton’s music. 





He said it was a mest “wonderful perform- 
ance,” but that there was no religion in it; 
and more than ever he warned the people 
against the road they were traveiling—a road 
which he acknowledged was but too attractive. 

He did his very utmost to put a stop to the 
alterations in the services. 

He called on Miss Hilhouse and pleaded 
with her. She crushed him. 

He went to see Mrs. Charlton, to expostu- 
late, and she quizzed him in her own merry 
way. 

He appealed to Marion, but she was indig- 
nant, for Faulkner Gresbam’s sake. 

He pleaded with Mr. Gresham himself. He 
argued with him. He twisted half the texts 
in the Bible into condemnatory phrases. He 
mourned over him. He quarrelled with him, 
but it was all ef no use. 

He could not get a single ‘‘riss”’ out of the 
curate in charge, and finally left him in a 
tornado of passion. 

And into the midst of all these changes, 
just as the ladies were busily engaged decorat- 
ing the church on Christmas Eve, and Mrs. 
Charlton was playing over the music for the 
morrow, Cecil Hilhouse entered by the vestry 
door, and stood looking on with astonishment. 

And on seeing him Marion uttered a little 
cry of surprise, for India had not so changed 
her brother but that she knew him at once, 
and the recital came to a sudden break as 
Elsie Charlton heard that one voice in the 
world to which her heart responded. 

But she quickly recovered ber presence of 
mind, and much as she longed to fly to him, 
she determined to sit still and let the new 
comer seek her, and if the composer would not 
have recognized his own music the melody 
which her trembling fingers brought forth 
was full of sweetness, for she played far too 
well, and bad too perfect an ear to do any- 
thing inbarmonious. 

Their greeting over, Marion whispered to 
her brother that he would find an old friend 
at the organ, and he did not need any broader 
hint. 

He had heard Mrs. Charlton play before, 
and he did not doubt for one moment who he 
should find behind the curtain which shielded 
the player frm view. 

Marion, with her own heart full of love, 
slipped away, gnessing the secret in that of 
her friend, ani left them to meet alone. 

‘‘ Elsie,” ssid a manly voice behind her, 
“have you a welcome for me?” and in an- 
other moment he had nothing to complain of 
in the way of bis welcome, for Mrs. Charlton 
had given him both her hands, and was look- 
ing affestionately into his face with a wo-ld 
of tender feeling in her own. 

‘*Ob, Cecl! how glad I am that you have 
come,” she murmured. ‘It is sach a long 
time since we said gooi-bye.”’ 

“Tg is, indead, ani I have found it 
weary enough; bat now I hope to be made 
much of. Spall I be, Elsie? ” 

Sae gave him no direct answer in words, 
but raised her eyes to his with a question. 

“Do you know that your mother is ia 
Mentone, Cecil?” 

‘“‘ Yes. I received all the home letters before 
I started. I shall, of course, go there to see 
my mother, but I felt I must come to Market 
Glenton, if only for a few days, first.” 

A gleam of happiness shot from her true 
grey eyes, and told her pleasare ; bat that was 
her only reply, and he coatinued,— 

‘Do you think her very ill, Elsie?”’ he 
inquired, anxiously. 

“I really do,” she retarned, with truth. 
‘She is utterly fragile. A puff of wind would 
blow her away. Yoa must go to her soon.” 

“I understand you, and I will go; but I must 
stay a day or two here first. I am home just 
in time for Christmas. May I spend it with 
yon, Elsie?” 

“TI did not know you would be here,” she 
returned, softly; ‘‘and I have promised 
Marion to dine at the Rectory; but never 
mind, we sha'l be together, Cacil.” 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXXI.—(continued.) 


Mrs. Scumngr hurried up to the sofa, and 
looked reproachfally at Lady Diana. 

‘* What have you been saying to her?” 

“T only said that Captain Dormer——” 

“Don’t, don’t!” cried the invalid, raising 
herself on her elbow. ‘ He’snottocome! Oh ! 
if you love me don’t let him see me. I must 
go —* you hear Douglas is calling 
me ” 

Lady Diana bent her head, and said im- 


pressively, in a tone of suppressed exaspera- - 


tion,— 

** Douglas is not thinking of you. You needn't 
be afraid, he’s far away; he won’t interfere 
with you and Captain Dormer.” 

Bat the taway eyes looked up at her with 
no comprehension of her words, and the smail 
brown head sank back once more on the pillow, 
and though her lips moved no sound came 
from them. 

* You muss never mention his name, it 
excites her so terribly,” said Mrs. Sumner, 
in a whisper. ‘I think she hates him, as the 
indirect cause of her illness.” 

‘* Hate him?” and Lady Diana’s eyes flashed 
scornfally. ‘‘ She loves him better than all the 
rest of the world put together, and he is the 
only man who can cure her.” 

“Do you think so?” doubifally. ‘Is 
Captain Dormer's name ‘ Douglas ?’”’ 

‘*No,” and Lady Diana flashed scarlet; 
‘Douglas is the name of a man with whom 
she has nothing to do. It is some absurd 
fancy which has got into her head since her 
illness. My mother came home last night, and 
she will be so glad to see you if you can be 
spared,” she added, hastily, turning the 
subject. 

‘If the poor child has a nise sleep I can 
manage to get away!” said Mrs. Sumner, 
readily. 

Narsing was certainly not her vocation, and 
any change from the sick-room was welcome. 

Lady Diana swept out of the room, all her 
jealous feelings rampant within her passionate 
breast. She went straight to Captain Dor- 
mer's rooms, and, having knocked, found him 
standing by the window lonking out at the 
wide expanse of undulating park. 

“Lady,Diana, congratulate me !" he said, a3 
he walked slowly across the room to meet her. 
‘* My colonel has managed it forme. Iam to 
have some appointment out there, and I'm to 
start at once.”’ 

“Bat you are not fit forit; you will die 
on the road!’’ she said, looking up into his 
haggard face.” 

‘Not if I go by slow stages,” with a siight 
smile, “ I can’t stay here; I must be off. Tne 
we says the warm climate may do me 

’ 


“ As if Dr. Winter knew anything about it. 
You can’t go,” she said, with a frown. “ After 
all that has passed it would be wicked to 
throw over Rhoda Macdonald.” 

‘ -_ handsome face flashed, his heart beat 
ast. 

**She isnot mine to throw over,” he said, 
in a low voice. ‘It is maddening to stay here 
and not know whether I am to have her or 
not.” 

** What is to prevent it? As to her liking 
you there is no doubt at all,’’ a ring of scorn 
in her voice. 

He passed his hand over his forehead, bat 
said nothing. 

‘** You will see her before you go ?”’ she said, 
as @ last hope. 

“No; it will be better not.” 

“Bat you must, it won’t be fair to her 
unless you do. What are you thinking of ?”’ 
she cried, impatiently. 

“* Whatever is best for her I will do.” 

“* Would it be best for her to think herself 
deserted ?” 
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‘«She wouldn’t think that; she would know 
I wanted to see her.” 

“TI don’t see how she could if you didn't 
manage it. When do you start?” 

**On Wednesday, and I’m sure you will be 
thankful to get rid of me.” 

‘*I don’t know why we should; but on 
Tuesday I shall insist upon Mrs. Somner's 
going out for a drive, arid then you shall see 
Rhoda, no matter how many people try to 
prevent you.” 

He bowed his thanks, and she left the room 
perfectly unconscious of the tempest she had 
raised in his heart, as the strong man strug- 
gied with a fierce temptation. 





CHAPTER XXXIL 
1s IT A GHOosT? 


Ruopa was lying on the sofa in the dressing- 
room clothed in a soft white wrapper, trimmed 
with falling laces. 

Her head was resting on a crimson cushion, 
and her lovely hair, which kind Dr. Winter 
had not the heart to cut off, fell in profusion 
one her shoulder and over the back of the 
sofa. 

The shawl which had been thrown over her 
lay in a heap of brilliant colour on the floor, 
and her small feet, clad in Tarkish slippars, 
peaped out from below the lace edge of her 
skirt. 

She looked more like a picture than a reality 
as she lay there calm and still, with a slight 
flush on her cheeks, just where the long lashes 
cast their shadow, her beautiful lips slightly 
parted, her white hands as motionless as if 
they had just been sculptured by a skilful 
chisel. 

Oh, who could tell the force of the pent-up 
longing in Frank Dormer’s heart, as he looked 
down on the white wan beauty of the girl 
whom he had held in his arms on that night 
of horror ! 

It was the second time that Lady Diana 
had played the part of the temptress, and 
now, as she saw Dormer’s face working with 
emotion, watched his laboured breathing, 
marked the convalsive closing of his hands, 
she moved away towards the window, and 
turned her back to the lovers, her face to the 
lovely view outside. 

She could not guess that Frank was telling 
himself overand over again—“ I have no right 
to speak to her; she belongs to Yel!” 

He knew he must get away, or even his 
iron resolution might bend aad break, 

Love drew him on, but honour-stood be- 
tween them, and waved him back. 

Slowly he s and raised one soft brown 
curl to his lips, as he had done once before, 
intending to escape without a word. 

But as his dark moustaches lingered lovingly 

on the curl, there was a noise at the other end 
of the room which startled Rhoda from her 
sleep. 
_ There was no mistaking the radiant look of 
intense, rapturous love which flashed from 
her eyes, and which brought him to his knees 
as her glance met his, but the next moment 
she covered her face with her hands, and 
shrank back as if terrified. 

**Go,” she panted, ‘and let me never see 
you again. Go this moment, or I'll kill my- 
self! Go! I told you not to come!” 

“Tam going. I only came to say good- 
bye!” looking white and grieved. ‘ Say one 
word before 1 go!” 

‘*No, no, no!’ burying her face in the 
cushions and trembling with excitement. 
“T will not look at you, I will not listen to 
you! Oh, help, help, help! Take him 
away—take him away!”’ 

Captain Dormer moved away sorrowfally. 

‘I have done her more harm than good,"” 
he said, regreifally. 

Lady Diana moved quickly :cross the 
room, and laid her haad on the girl's 
shoulder. 


“PR 


vuoda,”’ she said, with a soré of passion 





in her woice, ‘don’t let Captain Dormer go 
like this; it is cruel. Tell him honestly that 
you love him.” 

Rhoda turned her face, and looked up at 
Lady Diana. with wild eyes. 

“I'd rather die!” she said, breathlessly. 
‘“‘T never, never mean to see him again. For 
Heaven's sake take him away!” and again 
she shook like a leaf in the wind, and her 
teeth absolutely chattered. 

Frank cast a look of unutterable tenderness 
at her, and retired towards the dcor. He was 
met by the nurse, who looked at him angrily, 
and said,— 

‘‘Dear me! No wonder the poor young lady’s 
bad, if visitors come in without my leave!” 

‘“‘Tam Captain Dormer, and I only came 
to say good-bye!” he said, quietly. 

“Tf I had known who you were, sir, I 
wouldn’t have let you come within five hnn- 
dred yards of her!’ and she hurried forward 
to the sofa with a distressed expression on her 
face, knowing that incalculable mischief might 
have been done in her absence. 

The next morning Dormer left, taking a 
burden of doubt and anxiety with him, for 
he had heard from the nurse that Miss Maoc- 
donald had passed a very bad night, and been 
wildly excited. 

Evidently his own presence only did her 
harm, so that it was as well that he should go 


away. 

If he could manage to catch sight of Yel- 
verton in Egypt be swore that he would get 
the trath out of him, even if he had him only 
for five minutes amidet a rain of bullets. 

With this fever of anxiety upon him he 
did not take the journey as leisurely as he 
should, and was very nearly laid. up at 
Suakim; but he pushed on to the front, feel- 
ing desperately ill, and not at ail in a state to 
bear the necessary hardships of the march. 

He heard of Yelverton constantly, for the 
Blue Lancers had alreatly had a chance of 
distinguishing themeelves, and he had fought 
gallantly like the rest. 

Whilst Frank was working his way through 
the desert on the back of a camel, parched 
with thirst and often faint for want of proper 
food, there was some excitement at Castle 
Stuart. 

Lady Diana had been feeling restless and 
uneasy all day, and was just going upstairs 
to dress for dinner when a footman came up 
to her with an orange-coloared envelope on a 
silver tray. 

As she took it up—she did not know why— 
bat a sickening dread came over her, and she 
hesitated with it in her hand. 

She tore it open, and saw it was from her 
cousin, whose regiment had been quartered 
for the last six weeks in the same pluceas the 
Blue Lancers, and with eyes that could. 
scarcely decipher the written words she saw 
these words,— 

“Splendid action; beaten the Arabs into 
fits. Yelverton wounded; sent to the rear.’ 

A mist came before her eyes, and the paper 
fell to the ground. He was woanded—badl 


of course, or-else he would: not be sent to the i 


rear—very badly, or her coasin would not 
have taken the trouble to telegraph ! 

She must go to him at once. She sought 
out her father dozing in his study, and. elec- 
trified him with the news ‘that he must be 
prepared to start for Egypt next morning 
without fail. 

The Earl swore a good round oath that he 
would see himself somewhere else first, and 
then he wouldn’t ; but when she put her arms 
round his neck and laid her soft cheek against 
his rough one, and reminded him of his pro- 
mise, and told him positively that nothing 
on earth should keep her in England, bat 
that she and her maid would start 
alone, whether there.was a scandal or not, 
then he began to remember that the doctors 
had recommended a changedor the good of hig 
health, and that/he had degired to have a loe 
round to satisfy himself as-to the management 
of our troops and their’ commiasariat, also 
that he had been harsh to the child about thig 





same good-for-nothing fellow, and that if a 
bullet were going to rid him for ever of: an 
obnoxious son-in-law he might as well be civil 
to him on his departure. 

these reasons combined to soften his 
heart, and an apparently reluctant consent 
was extracted from him, to the surprise and 
indignation of the Countess. 

All that night the servants were busy pre- 
paring for the journey, and the travellers 
started in the morning as soon as. the Earl 
could be induced to leave the house. 

The privacy of the sick room was not in- 
truded on, for Lady Diana had private reasons 
of her own for not coming to wish the patient 
good-bye. Ske even cautioned Mrs. Sumner 
not to mention before Rhoda the reason for 
her sudden departure; which gave that estim- 
able lady much food for reflection. 

She had learnt by this time that the name 
that was so often on Rhoda’s lips was the 
Christian name of the fascinating Captain 
Yelverton, who-had charmed half the girls of 
Porthampton; and putting two and two 
together she began to suspect that her nieco 
knew more of him than she had ever imagined. 
Again she was much exercised by Edward 
Staveley’s behaviour, which had astonished. her 
own husband. 

Mr. Sumner had told her. of his coming to 
inquire, and of his extraordinary exclamation 
when he heard of her serious illness. 

She coald not conceive how he could imagine 
himeelf to be responsible for it, whenshe knew 
that he had not joined in the expedition to 
Lone Tower. ~ 

Rhoda was very bad all day, and Mrs. 
Samaner felt worried beyond description. She 
was longing to be back in her own home.seeing 
after her own family, and superiatending her 
servants ; but she could not possibly go away 
till she could take.her.niece.with her,-and of 
that there seemed little chance. at present. 
She did not get on very well with Lady Locb- 
leven, who was a perfect contradiction to the 
description. given of her to Rhoda on her first 
arrival by Percy Wyndham. She was a very 


‘fashionable lady, who.took a great interest in 


the Sehool of Aré, South Kensington, and 
discoursed about it for_hours together. 

Unfortunately, Mrs. Sumner would not have 
cared a straw if the whole structure and all 
the varicus specimens of beantifal,art-work 
had been destroyed by fire, providing novlives 
were lost, whilst it is probable that the 
Countess would have grieved much more over 
the loss of the art-work than over that.of the 
art-workers. 

Therefore Mra. Sumner was terribly bored, 
although Percy Wyndham charitably.tried to 
turn the conversation in a different direction. 
After what. seemed an interminable evening, 
she. retired to rest at an unusually early hocr, 
leaving the nurse in charge of her niece ; and 
the rest of the household were glad to. go to 
bed, having been disturbed much earlier in the 


-morning than usual. 


Peroy, who had .been. aayay for a few days’ 
partridge-shooting, and. had come backjto the 
Castle the night before, summoned by a 
telegram from Lady Diana, spent most .of the 


-evening in Lord. Brotherton’s rooms, and 


afterwards strolled into.the gardens with a 
cigar.. He was just repreaching himself, for 
his absurd infatuation for a girl who.did not 
care.a bit for him, when he eaw something 
_— creeping slowly. down the path towards 


m. 

In the perfect stillness, with deep, dark 
shadows all around him, there was something 
so ghostly in the whiteness of the figure that 
his nerves felé an uncomfortable thrill, but 
only: for a moment, for Percy was as brave. #3 
a lion. 

He threw away his cigar, ste quietly 
back into the ioe Sept, cenpes nee 
a division in the trees that bordered the path- 
way, &® moonbsam, bright and cold, shot 
across ‘the gravel, and hesaw that he would 


have the opportanity of finding out who it 
was thet. was coming so slowly towards him 
when she crossed the streak of light. 
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Motionlées &8 a stitue he ' wafted,and ‘then 
sprang ‘forwatd, #appréssing ‘the ery ‘whieh 
rose to his lips. 

‘‘ Rhoda,” he said, softly, ‘‘ what-are you 
doing here? You ought to bein bed,’ and 
then he threw his’ ‘arm round her, afid drew 
her gently to him, for she was nearly slipping 
from his grasp down upon the dewy ground. 

Her face was white, her ps’ trembling, her 
eyes wide Open with fear and feverish anxiety. 

“Let me go,” she said, in'a whisper, as if 
she had not'é#rength ‘to mtise ‘her voice, and 
yet clinging’to him ‘pitifdily,' as if she were 
afraid of falling. “I must get away from 
him ; you wor’t'prevent'me? You've always 
been kind. I’m goéing to Potthampton.” 

“ Not to night, dear!” he said, véry gently. 
“ When you waht to go I'll take you, be sure 
of that. And you needn't run away from 
Dormer, Détatike he’s gone; ‘he “is, pon ‘ny 
honour,” 

“Gone? Are'you sore ?’’ passing her thin 
little band across Ker forehead, and looking at 
him With eartiest eyes. 

“ As stire as that I stand here. Now come 
back to the house,” drawing her ‘hand through 
his arm. 

“Onemoment. He won'tcome back? You 
are certain?” 

*Qaite certain. He is miles and ‘miles 
away. Céme, yoa will-catch cold. Can you 
get along, do“you’ think? I wish I were a 
bigger man that Imight cafry you.” 

She did’ not answer, but'let him ‘lead ‘her 
back, walking slowly, as if the exertion ‘wére 
painfal to her, and absolutely panting with 
the effort. 

He ‘had almost to'carry her when they 
reached thé broads that led to the terrace, 
for her strength failed her. 

As they waited a féw minutes to rest before 
going any ftirther, she said, in a low voice, — 

“Ts° G6 "véry, very ‘wicked fora married 
woman to fall in love’? ” 

Percy could scarcely believe’his ears. Con- 
siderably startled, he said, slowly,— 

“That depends, She may’ fall in love 

because she ‘cani’t help it, but she must pretend 
she hasn't, even to herself.” 
_ “Ah1” witha Jong-‘drawn sigh, and thén 
in a lighter tone, ‘Douglas is waiting for me 
at Porthampton,” and he knew that her mind 
was wandering, 








CHAPTER XXXIill. 
FOUND OUT. 


_ Fortonarety the nurse, Mrs, Madison, hayv- 
ing just missed her patient, came flying down 
stairs and on to the terrace in a terrible sixte 
of anxiety. 

If it had not been for her help Peroy Wynd- 
ham would™have beén sorely puzzled how to 
get Rhotia ‘back'to‘her room, for her strength 
had failed completely. 

They managed it between them, though it 
took a long time, and the Countdéss came out 
in an elaborate dressing-gown to ask if the 
house was on fire. She was aghast at the sight 
of Rhoda lodking like death be*-veen her two 
Supporters, and insisted on #«:ompanying 
them into her room, and making’s great fuss. 

Percy,yhaving placed hér on the sefa, could 
do no'more;‘and retired to his own toom with 
a heavy héart, It was alla puzzle that he 
could not possibly unravel,*and there was only 
one thing whigh he knew for certain, and 
that wasthat! Rhoda Macdonald, whether she 
were in love with Dormer or no, would never 
care one straw for the Hon, Percy Wyndham. 

He took outa certain brown curl, and looked 
at it semtimnentally, then remembered that 
there were:a lot of nice girls in the world, and 
went to! bed comforted. 

There was‘a weary time of waiting before 
the dostor would allow Miss Macdonald to be , 
moved. Her estapade in the garden’ had 
ae her'recovery, ‘but now that she was 
left in péave;with no visite from Lady Diana 
to Gisetiet her, no fear of another from Frank 
Doriner, and ‘no exciting topics broached in her 


hearing, her mind ‘bégan slowly to mend, as 


well'as het strength. 

One bright autamnal day Lady Lochleven’s 
smart landau came to the door, and Rhoda 
was handed into it-wsth the utmost’care. 

Peroy, who ‘had come down on purpose to 
see her off, kindly cffered to accompany them 
on their way to Porthantpton. Mrs. Samner 
was only too glad of his assistance, and wished 
devoutly that this good-looking, gentlemanly, 
and most good-natured young 2nan were going 
to be Rhoda's husband. 

Mr, Sumner and Edward Staveley met them 
at the end of their journey, the latter with 
flushed cheeks and an evident embarrassment 
in his manner, 

Rhoda shosk hands with him quietly, then 
turned to het’ uncle, who kissed her pale face 
with affection, and Hoped “ his little girl ’ was 
rouch better, and réady todance at Virginia’s 
wedding. She shook her head, and stepped 
into the old-fashioned yéilow-bodied carriage 
without a word. 

Percy came up to her-side, staying, — 

‘Now I must give you up for good and 
all!” 

Though his tone was light, there was a sus- 


: picions quiver about his-meuth, and he held 


her hands in a close grasp. 

‘«Tcan hever thank you enough,” she said, 
looking strsight inte his face with her wistful 
eyes; ‘but I shall never forget yeu.’’ 

‘A girl's ‘ never |’ Howlong isis?” and he 
smiled as he raised his hat, and turned away, 





knowing that, as he did so, he was also turning 
over one of the brightest pages of his life. 

Sumner Lodge was in‘a state of excitement, 
for the wedding was close at hand, and Vir- 
ginia was as busy as she could be. 

Rhoda kept out of the bustle in the little 
old schoolroom, Amy often came in, healthy 
and cheerful as ever, to teil her a bit of 


very much annoyed at Rhoda’s not being able 
to be a bridesmaid, and at her persistent ro- 
fusul to appear at the wedding festivities. She 
had gone off in a huff one day, when the door 
was opened softly, and Edward Staveley 
came in, 

He closed it noise’essly behind him, then 
came quickly across the foom ‘to Rhoda's sofa, 

She /ooked np at him in utter astonishment, 
and saw that he was deadly pale. 

‘‘Tthavk you for not coming to our wed- 
Ging,” he said; hosrsely. ‘There are ebdrne 
things a fellow can't stand. I'wanted to teil 
you that I've behaved awfully bad to you. 
Yes, I have—den’t look at me like that! Do 
you remember dropping an envelope one day 
in the’ Porthampton Roud? I picked it up, 
and cent it to Lady Diana. I expect she was 
wild When she got it, and that ‘was why she 
lecked you up in that dungeon. I nearly cut 
my throat when I heard yon were so bud.” 

* But she didn’t know,”’ Rhoda’ began, won- 
@eringly. 

‘No, she didn’t: know half as«much as I 
did, cr she would have taken precious care to 
Stay in Evgland, and not m«ke a fool of her. 
felf by rushing off to Egypt.” 

“To Egypt? You'mean tosay that she has 
gone to him?” slowly, as if she could scarcely 
oreait-her own ears, whilst her pulses began 
to throb, and her limbs to shake, 

‘**Pon my word she has! He was wounded, 
you know, and she went off Jikea shot.” 
‘This must ba stopped. It is my place—my 
place!” wringing ber bands, “I onght to 
be there to nurse him!” 

“Oh, come! that is goirg too far. But 


to the Bridgeton post-éfiice and got these letters 
for you. I give you my bonour I haven't 
read a word of thom. {f ‘only kept them 
back.” 

She tore them from his hand, and studied 
thé handwriting. It was'her husband's! He 
had not forgotten her—he had not been faith- 


Diana ! i 





news about the new bonnet from Paris, or the ! 
tiresome dress that weuldn’t fit. She was j 


listen, Rhoda. 1’ve been @ srieak, but all be- | 
cuuse I wae'so desperately fond of you. I'went ; 


less—he had not thrown her over for Lidy | 


‘** You don’t know what you’ve done,” she 

said, and herliptrembled. ‘‘ Now go—I feel 

ee wild,’ putting her hands to her fore- 
ead, 

‘: Say you forgive me,” he-said, eagerly. 

‘TI may—some day. I only hope to Heaven 
you will treat my poor conein better than you 
have me,”’ 

“It would have been all right if you had 
married me. Good-bye, my darling!” in a 
choked voice. Then he hurried to the door, 
biting his lip, and stambled against Lord 
Faulkner. 

The Viscount frowned, and -said expres- 
sivel y,— 

‘* You here, Mr. Staveley !”’ 

Edward answered nothing, but escaped 
downstairs, and immediately afterwarcs tha 
sound of his horse's hoofs broke the stillness. 

Lord Faclkner came towards Rhoda with a 
very grave face, bat she was not aware ofit,as 
her own was hidden in her hands, 

‘*T have been to Sea View,” he said, quictly. 
‘‘l’ve seen the register—I know everything,” 

She started violently, end looked up at him 
with startled eyes.” 

‘** You foolish child, why didn’t you tell me 
the truth, instead of hambugging us all round? 
I’d have given a thousand pounds to know that 
Yelverton was married.” 

“He made me promise not to tell, and I 
thought he had forgotten me, becausesome one 
stole my letters,’”’ glancing at those in her lap. 
**Oh, Faulkner, help me!” starting up and 
laying her hand on his arm. ‘He is wounded, 
and another woman has gone to nurse him ! ig 
that right ?”’ 

“Another? Not Lady Di?” his face 
lengthening. 

‘* Yes, she has gone, and Iam here, as if I 
€id not care a straw. Can't Igo?” 

“No; but, by Jove! J will, I will be-after 
her like a shot! She will be half mad when ‘she 
| hears the news, She'll be ready to marry a 
; chimney-sweep if he were handy, and she’il be 
only too glad to find somebody ready to take her 
and ges her oat of the scrape!” he said, ex- 
citedly. 

Rhoda looked round the room with bewil- 
dered eyes, 

‘‘ Won't my uncle take me? I ought to be 
there. I must go to him.” 
| “Don't humbug me any more, child,” said 
| Lord Faulkner, almost roughly. ‘Heaven 
| knows why Yelverton made you marry him ; 
' you can't have cared for him. Look at those 
| letters, which you haven't even taken the 
| trouble to open!” 

Rhoda picked them up hastily. 

“I have only just got them. I’ve had no 
| time !”’ 
| ‘Supposing Dormer had been the writer, 

would yon huve waited an instant before you 
broke tiem open?” mockingly. 

Her cheeks grew crimson. her head drooped 

‘* Yon’ve no right to insalt me!”’ 

‘* You are in a bad way when the truth be- 
comes an insult. You needn’t have any secrets 
from me," biting his moustaches, and looking 

' savagely round ashe thonght of Lady Diana 
| in Egypt, and feeling as if he must vent his 
anger on somebody, or something, or Surst 
| with rage. ‘ You've been in love with hin all 
along, and a fool could cee it with haif an 
eye.” 

‘I tell you I will never see him again,” sho 
cried, passionately, stung to almost mednegs 
by his worde, ‘‘Oh! Heaven help me! What 
can 1 do? I will start for Egypt to-night!” 

“ Yes, Dormer is there. No doubt you will 
find him by your husband's bedside. We 
might go together, and then I could cell him 
how I found you,’’ his large eyes gleamin 
' wickedly, ‘Perhaps you never knew, or di 
Wyndham tell you? “ Your arms round Dor- 
mer’s neck, your head resting so touchiugly 
on his shoulder. It was quite an affecting 
sight?” z 

“‘Why did’nt L-die?” with a sound like a 
wail, as she clenched her hands tight together. 
Perhaps he did not know wh»t exquisite tor- 
' ture he was making her suffer, as her own 
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conduct appeared to her in the worst light, 
shorn of every excuse. She only remembered 
that she had been faithless, in heart at least, 
and forgot how a stronger will than her own 
had overruled her, and cast her into the very 
testh of temptation, ata time when she felt 
forgotten and deserted. 

“ Well, it’s a nasty business,” he said after 
apiuse. ‘I shall go to Yelverton, and make 
him do you justice, even if it’s with his last 
breath, and I shall make him look out for 
arfether nurse,’” with a scowl. 

‘* Which way do you go?” eagerly. 

“TI shall start from Southampton and go 
across France; that's the shortest way. Don’t 
say a word to your uncle and aunt, and I'll 
— to get you out of the mess as soon as 

come back. I don’t mean to be rough on 
you; but to think of Lady Diana being out 
there drives me wild. Good-bye, little one,’’ 
he said, patting her head familiarly. 

She tossed it away from him indignantly, 
and would not look up at him as he went to 
the door. 

Utterly selfish by nature, he was so engrossed 
by his own concerns that he forgot what a 
fatal effect his words might have onan en- 
fesbled brain, and went downstairs to tell 
Mrs, Samner that important business called 
him off at once, and he was sorry to say that 
he would not be able to be present at Vir- 
ginia’e wedding. 

The bride and the bride’s mother were 
aghast, but neither entreaties nor expostula- 
tions could move him, and he went off with a 
sullen cloud on his face. 

‘The wedding-day was bright and beautifal, 
with a glorious sunshine enriching every au- 
tumnal tint on tree or shrub, and a golden 
haze hanging over the sea. 

Looking very white, with dark circles round 
her eyes, Rhoda superintended the bride's 
toilette, and arranged her long tulle veil in 
gracefal folds pinning it on with a small 
diamond butterfly on one side, which was her 
own present to her cousin. Then she kissed 
her affectionately, and with tears in her eyes 
hoped that she would be as happy as possible, 
a hope which was very fragile, considering 
that Mr. Staveley was to be the bridegroom. 

‘You poor little thing, how ill you look!” 
said Virginia, smiling kindly. ‘* You shouldn't 
have put on that dull grey dress ; it makes you 
look worse than ever!” 

“Virginia! Virginia! are you never 
coming?” cried Harry, the schoolboy 
brother, who had come home for this grand 
affair. 

She hurried out of the room in all her bridal 
fiaéry, passed through a pathway of admiring 
servants, stepped into the carriage, and drove 
off to the church, whilst all the servants who 
could be spared jamped into a waggonette, 
which had been hired for the cocasion, and 
followed as quickly as they could. 

The house was nearly empty; and a great 
quiet settled down on it, after the bustle and 
confasion of the previous hours. : 

Nobody noticed a common cab which came 
and stood at the gate, or saw the oabman 
mounting the stairs to fetch a trunk from 
Miss Macdonald's room. 

Any amount of thefts and petty larcenies 
might have taken place, especially after a 
small figure, dressed in sober grey, had stepped 
iato the cab, and driven off in the direction 
of Porthampton Dock. 

Inside St. Mary’s Church the bride and 
bridegroom were standing bsfore the altar, 
surrounded and supported by a bevy of brides- 
maids in bright blue, and a crowd of friends. 

Amy was trying not to cry, and Edward 
Staveley was endeavouring to keep his 
thoughts from a pale, aweet face with tawny 
eyes, little thinking that the owner of it was 
standing alone amidat tha bustle of a crowded 
dock, about to start on a long journey, with 
not & soul to take care of her, and only a sli 
of a note left behind to tell where she ha 
gone and why she was going ! 

“Miss Macdonald!” exclaimed a well- 
kaown voice; ‘can I believe my eyes?" 











“Oh, I’m go thankfal to see you!’’ the 
colour rushing into her face. “I’m off to 
Egypt, and I don’t know the route, and I’m 
sure you will help me.” 

Percy Wyndham’'s face grew very grave. 

‘‘ You are going all alone? Impossible!” 

“TIT must!" very earnestly. ‘‘ Douglas 
Yelverton is wounded, and I must go to him.” 

“It seems to me,” very coldly, “that my 
cousin is more than sufficient. For the sake 
of your own—own proper dignity I must beg 
you to stay at home.” 

‘**T can’t ; he is my husband,” with drooping 
lashes, and almost in a whisper. 

“Good heavens!” looking inexpressibly 
shocked. 

‘‘We were married at Sea View seoretly, 
and he went off at once to Egypt, and I 
never saw him again. Now that he is ill it is 
my duty to go to him. You must see that,” 
looking up with pleading eyes. 

This was why she had such a horror of love- 
making; this was why she tried so hard to 
avoid Frank Dormer; this was why she 
shrank from him still, even after that last 
good-bye in the dangeon ! 

The whole torture of the girl's position 
flashed bsfore his mind, and his heart bled 
for her. 

Now she would try to do her duty by her 
husband ; and the scoundrel was still engaged 
to his own cousin ! 

He would go to Egypt himself, and confront 
the fellow even on his deathbed. He owed it 
to Diana to extricate her from her awkward 
dilemma ; he owed it to himself to do the best 
for Rhoda Macdonald. 

‘*T do see it,” he said, gravely, ‘and, what's 
more, I'll come with you to help you carry it 
out.”’ 

(To be continued.) 








ROYAL’S PROMISE. 


OHAPTER X. (continued.) 


“*T gouty not help it,” said Phyllis, when 
she had heard Nell’s story, and good, kindly 
girl as she was, had cried over the narrative 
of her friends troubles. ‘‘Mamma and the 
girls are furious. They say I am a disgrace to 
the family; but Nell, you trust me, don’t 
you? And so you'll believe I coald not help 

” 


Nell kissed her. 

“I haven’t an idea what you've done, 
Phyllis. The dear old General forgot your 
name; he could only remember you were 
Rose's cousin.” 

‘* Rose is a darling ! Oh, Nell! When T went 
to her wedding, just before it was settled for 
me to go to St. Hilda’s, I little thought of all 
she was to do for me. I answe' the ad- 
vertisement just because mother and the girls 
stood over m3 and made me answer all the 
people who advertised in the Times for any- 
thing I could do, but I hadn't the least hope 
of getting it. Then when the General said I 
should come for a ‘month on trial,’ they all 
said he'd send me back at the end like a bad 
shilling.” 

“ Poor Phyllis!” 

‘And then I was afraid of the Sisters. I 
knew they never liked me, and yet I was 
obliged to refer people t> them.” 

‘Uncle has a most perplexed idea of it; he 
thought you were teaching in a school.” 

‘*‘ Mother made me say I was used to teach- 
ing. You know, Nell, I really did teach the 
industrials.” 

* And now you have come to us,” said Nell, 
kissing her, ‘‘and you've nothing to do bat be 
happy.” : 

“It would be delightful; but Nell, are you 
sure you don’t mind?” 

“Mind what?” 

‘‘Having me. You see I kno7w everything.” 


EEE 





** You know all, and so I need not wear a 
mask before you,” confessed Nell, with a sigh 
of relief. ‘I am delighted to have you, 
only ——’ = 

“Only?” 

‘You must promise never to tell a human 
creatare I am-~I mean I was Nell Fortescue.” 

“Oh. I'll promise directly !”’ 

** Not even Rose.” 

“T have written Rose a rapturous letter of 
gratitude already, and she knows corres. 
pondeace is not my strong point. She'll not 
expect to hear from me again for ages. Nell, 
shall you tell the General ?” 

‘That you are my old friend? Oh, yes, 
Phyllis! He will ba as pleased as I am.” 

“Tt seams like a fairy tale!” 

“And when did you leave St. Hilda, 
Phyllis ?” 

‘‘Last September. I could not help it, 
really, Nell.” 

‘““My dear, you said that before. What 
was it you could not help which so annoyed 
the Sisters? They forgave you the rest of 
the three yan yee had agreed to remain.” 

Phyllis sighed. 

“You know, Nell, I admire the Sisters 
awfally. I think they are so very good, bu: 
I never had the least idea of becoming one 
myself.” 

‘‘My dear Phyllis, no one who had ever 
seen you would imagine you had.” 

‘‘Why, do I look so wicked? Well, as I 
never meant to be a Sister, I saw no harm in 
amusing myself, Do you remember Mrs. 
Drake?" 

‘Perfectly. She was your great aversion.” 

‘“‘She used to be; but do you know, Nell, 
that night when you left me to entertain her 
I quite conquered her heart; the dear old 
soul took a positive liking for me. From that 
time she asked to see me whenever she came 
to the Home, and generally brought me a 
cake or some sweets, as though I had been 
one of the industrials.” : 

Nell smiled. 

* And did you object?" 

“Not in the least. Sha also took a fancy 
to invite me to tea every Satarday afternoon. 
Ab, Nell! it was this which led to my final 
expulsion from the sacred precincts of St. 
Hilda’s.” 

“But the Sisters used to believe in Mrs. 
Drake.” 

“ But it wasn't only Mrs. Drake! The Vicar 
had a friend who got very fond of coming to 
see him from Saturday to Monday. It was 
only polite of the friend to offer to relieve the 
ancient host of the duty of seeing me home. 
You remember, Nell, it was one of the rules 
all the workers who went visiting on Satarday 
should be home by nine.” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ Well, the friend had a craze for astronomy, 
and one luckless evening we studied the stars 
so attentively, it was nearly eleven before I 
reached the lodge!” 

“ Phyllis!” 

“You may well say Phyllis! The gates 
were locked. We had to wander along out- 
side the railings till we found*a place low 
enough for me to climb over.” 

“ And then? ” 

* No one spoke to me on Sunday. I saw 
the Vicar’s friend in church. I suppose, as I 
was in my old as usual, he thought all 
was right, but it wasn’t.” 

‘* Was Sister Ida very angry?" J 

“She ‘sent for me’ on Monday,” said 
Phyllis, gravely, ‘‘and said that after what 
had happened she shouldn't me, as I set 
a bad example to the industri jast as if 
they'd ever had s chance of taught 
astronomy, poor little brats !), so she meant 
to take me home that very day. She was 
kind oe x to say she thought I was not 
— , but that I was a great deal toc 
worldly for St. Hilda’s; then she repeated 
that awfal phrase about my character needing 
the discipline of marriage. It was fearfal. 

“ Bat you went home, and know, Payl 
you never really liked being a’ St. Hilda’s? 
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“I liked going to tea with Mrs. Drake.” 

« And studying astronomy.”’ 

« Yes.” 

“ Phyllis, are you in earnest?” 

Miss Ward smiled dubiously. 

“Tam quite in earnest about liking those 
astronomy lessons; but as there is not the 
slightest chance of my having any more, for 
once, itis a pity I am not in jest,” 

“Ts he very nice, Phyllis?” 

“Who?” 

‘‘ The astronomer,” 

Phyllis sighed. 

‘He's dark, and very clever, Nell. I sup- 
pose he will marry some heiress someday ; he 
is very grand, indeed. I never could under- 
stand what brought him to Mrs. Drake’s,” 

** To see you.” 

Miss Ward shook her head 

“ If that was his inducement he would have 
followed me to the Parsonage; it’s only thirty 
miles from Marton, and much nearer London. 
Ob, no! it was only that he was fond of im- 
parting knowledge, and saw I had a taste for 
astronomy. You mustn’t go thinking any 
nonsense, Nell.” 

“I wont; but tell me one thing—do you 
like him?” 

“T am afraid so,” said Phyllis, dolefally ; 
but as the next moment she was giving Nell 
a comical history of the Superior’s interview 
with her mother and herself in the réle of 
family black sheep, our heroine did not place 
much faith in Miss Ward’s account of her 
own feelings. 

The General was delighted with Phyllis, 
and declared it was the best thing in the 
world that she was “in the ‘secret.’ ”’ 

“T never had a secret before, you see,’”’ he 
told her, ‘and I’m always afraid of letting 
thisoneout now. Whenever I feel particularly 
inclined to relieve my feelings I can come to 
you.’ 

They put up at an hotel near the Champs 
Elyées, and both the girls were delighted with 
Paris, but after the first few weeks Nell 
drooped. The old wistful look came back to 
her face; it was clear to Phyllis that she 
found forgetfalness as impossible in France as 
in England. 

“What can I do for her?” demanded the 
General of Miss Ward, who had taken a firm 
lace in his affections, and had no longer any 
ears of being sent home like a bad ‘shilling, 
“The child’s heart’s just broken. I should 
uncommonly like to shoot Sir Royal!” 

“But you can’t,” said oe ye decidedly. 
“And, besides, I'm eure Nell wouldn’t like 
you to. Shall I tell you what I think would 
be the best thing in the world?” 


“ What?” 
“ Find out where Sir Royal is.” 
“T know that he’s at chendorf, a horrid 


little place where he had an attachéship till 
his father died.” 

“ Then let us go after him.” 

“ Phyllis ” 

“I have heard something of Sir Royal,” 
said Miss Ward, demurely. ‘I have been 
told he believes firmly in his wife's death. 
Now, General Brereton, supposing he is 
foolish enough to fall in love, and to contem- 
plate a second wedding, Nell—I mean Gladys 
—would have to reveal herself. She couldn’t 
let him commit bigamy !” 

The General wiped the drops from his fore- 
head. This was a calamity he had never 
——— of, 

“It’s awful! But,” as tho seized with 
& sudden hope, “I don’t think Charteris is the 
ms . —\~ to fall in love.” ‘ 

is,”’ 

“ERP” 

, “Don’t you see,” said Miss Ward, eagerly, 
if we all go to Madchendorf we are bound to 
see Sir Royal |” 

7 What good will that do?” 

, Well, as ‘Gladys Weston’ is about the 

Oveliest creature he ever beheld, and as he 
never had a glimpse of Nell Fortescue, what is 
to hinder him from quite unconsciously falling 
in love with his own wife?” 


The General rubbed his spectacles, and 
looked at Phyllis with amazed approval. 

‘“*My dear!'’ he said slowly, “you are a 
wonderful girl! I never should have thought 
of such a plan myself, but it’s the best scheme 
in the world if only the child consents.” 

‘¢ It’s my opinion,” said Phyllis, half sadly, 
‘the child, as you call her, would undertuke 
to climb Mont Blanc barefoot if it would give 
her a sight of Sir Royal Charteris.” 

‘* Won’t he think it strange our coming?” 

‘* Not the least in the world. Madchendorf 
is @ very favourite German watering-place. 
It’s the wrong season of the year for the 
ladies, but we can put that down to our 
Britannic ignorance.” 

She unfolded the scheme to her friend, and 
the brown eyes lit up with hope. 

“If only I could get to know him and we 
were friends, it would be so nice, Phyllis !”’ 

“My dear child, it wouldn’t. You’rein that 
stage of heart disease, Nell, when you must 
have all or nothing. Just now you've the 
latter, and feel bad; but, believe me, you’d 
feel ten times worse if you attempted to con- 
tent yourself with friendship. It’s all very 
well to be friends with a man if you are quite 
sure you'll never love him; but, believe me, 
unless you love comeone else it’s a great deal 
safer to steer clear of friendship with the male 
species.” 

“You are thinking of the astronomy les- 
sons,” said Nell, wistfally. 

‘* Perhaps.” 

She might have said she was thinking of a 

age from the works of that English poet 
who, amid all his faults, is truest to human 
nature. She might have told Nell that these 
lines are as true now as when Byron first con- 
ceived them :— 


‘* Tf free from passion, which all friendship 
smothers, 
And your true feeling known and understood, 
No friend like to a woman earth discovers ; 
So that you have not been—nor shall be— 
lovers.” 





CHAPTER XI. 


Ir was the end of March. Even in North 
Germany spring was breaking, and the long 
and cold winter seemed almost over. 

Tn the salon taken by General Brereton at 
the chief hotel of the little town of Madchen- 
dorf, his adopted an ged sat alone, a bunch 
of violets in her hand, her thoughts very far 
away. 

«« Almost ten weeks,” she whispered to her- 
self ; ‘‘ nearly three months, and we have seen 
him well-nigh every day. He does not frown 
on me now; he does not think me a designing 
mercenary woman now. We are, I suppose, 
what the world calls friends. In Paris I told 
Phyllis his friendship would content me, but 
she was right. Nothing will ever satisfy me 
but my husband’s love, and I do not believe he 
has love to give.” 

Others in the little society doubted this. 
There were many who declared the young 
Lady Charteris, still re to be sojourning 
in the South for her health, would be but little 
pleased could she see her husband's devotion 
to the lovely Gladys Weston. 

Not that anyone ever criticized the beau- 
tifal girl’s conduct ; allconfessed it was modest, 
unaffected, and maidenly. She did not even 
seem to know that Sir Royal's eyes followed 
her perpetually, and that his voice softened 
in speaking to her as it did to no other 


creature. 

Nell, alone with her violets, and her sad 
thoughts, little guessed the conversation even 
then ing between her husband and her 
friend, ’ 

Indeed, Phyllis had fallen’ in with Sir 
Royal at the library, and been persuaded, 
— can by him to take a turn in 
the par. 

«You and I seem like old friends, Miss 
Ward,” said Royal, slowly. ‘I have often 
wanted to talk to you about myself.” 





Phyllis lifted her bright eyes to his face, 
They were not quite so sparkling as they had 
been before she first heard of the Marton 
murder, and became indirectly involved ini its 
long chain of consequences ; but they were 
pleasant, kindly eyes still, and Royal liked 
them, 

“T am quite ready to listen,” she said, 
gently, 

‘*T have never felt like a stranger to you 
since that sad time at Charteris last Joly.” 

‘IT wanted to ask you your true cpinion as 
to my wife's disappearance?” 

“You heard it at the time, Sir Royal. I 
believe she loved you, and left you because she 
thought you regretted your union.” 

“And did you wonder I never alluded to 
her?”’ 

‘‘ We are not often alone.” 

“I did not mean that. Did you not think 
it strange I suffered people to think she wag 
in the South of France?” 

‘Thad a theory about it. I fancied you 
let people think that in case Nell ever returned 
to you, so that no scandal should be busy with 
your history.” 

‘She never can return to me, poor child. 
Heaven knows I grieved for her untimély 
death.” . 

‘‘ Dead!” Phyllis started. ‘‘ How can you 
think 80? ” 

‘“‘ Tonly heard it last night. It came tome 
from the lips of one I cannot doubt.” 

He paused, and seemed to weigh his worda 
as though afraid to say too much. “I was 
told !ast night by a man who could not bo 
mistaken that my wife, Helena Charteris, 
was dead.” 

Phyllis started. 

** Who told you?” 

‘One now gone to bis last account, who 
had wronged, or thought he had wronged, my 
wife.” 

Every trace of colour left Phyl’s cheeks. 

“You can’t mean Lord Delamere?” she 
cried. 

“Delamere!” repeated Sir Royal, in his 
own emotion not seeing her agitation, ‘' he 
is quite well. I have sent for him about this 
business.” 

‘* What business ?”’ 

“My wife’s death. Don't you know her 
life stood between him and the Delamere 
estates? We must at once search out the 
truth of the story I have heard.” 

Phyllis shook her head. 

‘* Tdon’t believe it!” 

“ Strange!” said bir Royal. “‘ My own jin- 
stinct was to distrust it; but he was on his 
death-bed, and I thought his word must be 
pac 9 
‘‘ But he might have mistaken some one 
else for Nell.” 

‘“* Hardly!” 

“ Why not ?” , 

‘“‘ Because he had the strongest motive in 
the world to recall her features—fear ! "’ 

“Sir Royal! No one could be afraid of 
Nell. She was too pitiful and kind.” 

Sir Royal looked at her closely. 

“ You said that I might trust you!” 

‘“* Indeed, you may!” 

“You were Nell’s friend at the time of our 
marriage. You know why she consented to be 
my wife?” 

“« Yes!" 

“ Did you never wonder who the real mor- 
derer was? The man so like me my own ser- 
vants were puzzled by the resemblance ?” 

Phyllis shook her head. 

‘*: Nell said it was not you. You were ac- 
quitted. I never thought about it.” 

‘The murderer was my brother, He is 
dead now, poor fellow, and I may speak the 
truth.” 

“‘ Your brother ! But I thought he had been 
dead for years. The General told us so.” 

“ The General believed what all the world 
were told, Miss Ward, it isa pitifal story, it 
sent my father much sooner to the grave. It 
has entailed on me months of agonizd 





anxiety. Almost three years ago, in a mo- 
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ment of drunken frenzy, Ralph stabbed 
Claude Delamere. There was another man 
present. The secret rested between those two. 
It would have been far better to have con- 
fessed the crime. In his then condition the 
offence wou'd have been accounted man: 
slaughter. In an evil moment Ralph resolved 
to keep it secret, and took flight. A few weeks 
later, unknown to me, my father purchased 
the silence of the one witness who could prove 
the crime, and gave out his son’s death. 
It seemed to him and Ralph the best plan. I 
was written to, but forbidden to come home 
for the faneral. Mr. Drake read the service 
over the coffin which was supposed to contain 
my brother. The whole world believed Ralph 
Charteris was dead save my father and two 
trusted servants.”’ 

Phyllis gasped. 

** Bat the certificate ?” 

‘‘ I believe some poor fellow died at the time 
in a remote village,and my father paid the 
expenses of his funeral on condition the 
widow allowed the certificate to be made out 
in my brother’s name. I don’t know the 
details ; I only learnt the bare facts at my 
father’s death-bed.’’ 

** And he—poor Mr. Ralph Charteris ?”’ 

‘You may well pity him, child. His life 


has been a living death. He never dared | 


reveal himself to anyone who had known him; 
he seemed like Cain wandering about with a 
mark upon his forehead. It wasterrible! I 
oan’t bear to speak of whatI felt when my 
father told me the truth. I would gladly have 
persuaded Ralph to leave the country, but he 
refused. The one affection which seems to 
have survived the strain of those ferrible two 
years was a love for his birthplace; he would 
not put the sea between him and Marton 
Hall.” 

** Poor fellow!” 

* There was a little pavilion in the grounds, 
built firet as a stady and then added to by my 
father. This was Ralph's refuge. Sometimes 
he would stay there for days together, at 
others he would be away for months.” 

**T begin to understand.” 

‘‘When the present Lord Delamere, in hisend- 
search for his brother's murderer, lighted on 
the one witness of the cruel deed, he believed 
he had found the culprit himself. Delamere 
hes changed very much in these last months; 

*he has told me himself he bitterly regrets the 
two years he wasted in a wild quest for 
vengeance. Certainly his researches cost 
another human life, and brought a terrible 
tria] on me; but in my place, as nearly allied 
to the man who killed his brother, I cannot 
blame him. 

“John Dalrymple came to me declaring 
Lord Delamere had offered him a large sum of 
money if he could produce Clande’s murderer, 
He threatened to betray Ralph if I did not 
offer him a larger bribe. I refused. It was 
not that I loved money,” went on Sir Royal. 
‘* I would have spent every penny I had in my 
brother's cause, but it seemed to me to begin 
to bribe John Dalrymple was to attempt to 
fill a bottomless hole. Already he had had 
from my father large sums. The man was a 
drunkard and a gambler; no money could 
benefit him. If I agreed to this demand he 
might return anew with a greater. The one, the 
only course to me seemed to brazen it out. 
My brother was believed to be dead, his grave 
could be: pointed out. The clerzyman who 
buried him could be produced; it seemed to 


me that, placed as I was in a cruel strait, I | 
chose the least terrible alternative in defying | 


Dalrymple.” 

‘Don't go on,” pleaded Phyllis. ‘ I under- 
stand, and it must hurt you so!” 

“You can guess the rest. You know, then, 
that my brother had the strongest possible 
reaeon to remember the features of my wife, 
She had seen him fiy red-handed from John 
Dalrymple’s body; and though, as my wife, 
her testimony could not have been taken 
against me, it was as available to hang him as 
& stranger's,” 

“T gee.” 





“ Ralph went to London very soon after her 
flight. I have never seen him since till, three 
days ago, he arrived at my lodgings, death 
written on his face. He had braved ali—even 
the chance of being identified from his resem- 
blance to me. He had risked all just to tell 
me I was free.” 

Phyllis was crying. The labyrinth of 
troubles which encompassed poor Nall seemed 
so terrible. 

No doubt Ralph Charteris was misteken. 
He must have been, but how could she (Piyllis) 
prove it to Sir Royal. 

‘When did she die? I mean,” as the 
thonght of Nell even then awaiting her in 
their comfortable salon occurred to her, 
“ when did he think she died? ” 

“There can be no doubt,” said Sir Royal, 
gravely. ‘It was in October. He met her face 
to face in the London streets. He recognized 
her at once; she was poor and wan-looking, 
but he said he could not be mistaken.’ 

Phyliis was speechless. She knew that 
Nell bad been “found” by General Brereton 
early in October. 

She waited for what was to come, 

‘He saw her,” wenton Sir Royal, sadly, 
‘standing on Westminster Bridge. He spoke 
to her, but she did not heed him., She stood 
there in the dull night air, not recking what 
; went on around her. Ralph has seen enough 
troubles bimself to recognize it in others. He 
rays if ever despair was written cn a woman’s 
face he saw it stamped upon my wife’s.”’ 

“ And then?” 

“He walked away. Remember, he had 
reason to fear her. He had risked all once by 
speakiag to her, but she took no notice. He 
went away, and was gone perhaps half-an- 
hour. When he returned her shawl was:lying 
on the ground just where she had stood—— 
and she was gone.” 

** Noaseuse ! ’ said Phyllis, sharply. ‘ Your 
words imply she took her own life. She might 
have been hard pressed ; she might have been 
broken-hearted, but—she never did that.” 

‘‘Listen! He tracked her by urgent in- 
quiry to the p!ace where she had lodged. He 
found the fiend who owned the house had 
turned her into the strests that day because 
the time the rent was paid for had expired, 
and the wretch knew her to be penniless. She 
left there poor and destitute. She was never 
seen there agsin.” 

‘* Perhaps she went somewhere else,” 

‘‘When people are as poor as that, Miss 
Ward, they cannot hide themselyes.. She 
had been selling flowers, poor child! Ralph 
found the man who supplied her with them ; 
discovered the girls who stcod next her in the 
street. Neither had ever sesn her or ever 
heard of her since that night.” 

Phyllis looked up at: him. 

“T can’t understand you. Do you want to 
believe your wife took her life?”’ 

‘‘How can you charge me with such a wish? 
Heaven knows I would give my whole fortune 
to bring her back—to give her back. ber youth 
‘and innocence. But, Miss Ward, though I 
would give my own life for hers, I would 
prefer any certainty to suspense.”’ 

‘‘ Saspense can’t hart you,’’ said Phyllis 
snappishly. ‘ You never loved her.’’ 

‘* Bat I wronged her,” he answered, slowly. 
“If only I could find her I would show-her 
how bitterly I repent of that great mistake, I 
would pay her every honour—every respect.” 

“She would rather have Jove. Oh! Sir 
Royal, you don't understand woman. Tous 
love is worth all else.” 

Sir Royal sighed. 

‘** Love will not come at a man’s bidding; 
may not be given away at his will! If I could 
| find my wife 1 would cherish her and devote 
my life to her.”’ 

‘But you would not love her! ” 

‘‘What a stress you lay on love! 
to argne there was no such thing.” 

‘‘We all make mistakes sometimes, Sir 
' Royal. My two greatest friends would have 
| deemed the, world itself well Jost for love. 
| Perhaps they have converted me.’ 





You used 








‘Your first friend was my wife.” 

‘* And my second is Gladys Weston. Dear 
little Nell you never saw, but you know Miss 
Weston well. I confess I have one great 
quality. Sir Royal. 1 know how to choose my 

ends.” 


Then he asked her a strange question. 

** Does she know ?” 

‘Miss Weston? Oh, yes! I told her 
Nell's story before I had been a week in the 
General's house. She cried over it.” 

** And thinks me a monster!” 

‘She thinks you both cruelly dealt with, 
She said once she would do anything in the 
world to see you happy together.” 

He shook his head. 

“IT don’t think beppiness is for me, Miss 
Ward. I see nothing ahead but trouble.” 

‘“‘ Gladys always says ‘hope on, hope ever,’ 
when I mourn over her troubles.” 

«Has she any. troubles ?”’ 

‘* Indeed she has.” 

Sir Royal looked furious. 

‘‘T should like to wring the neck of anyone 
who made her suffer |” 

“You are as bad as the dear old General, 
He said to me befure we came here, ‘I should 
like to shoot that young man, Phyllis,’” 

“Then there is a young man?” 

‘‘T can’t betray my friend’s secrets. Gladys 
has a love-story, and I see not the slightest 
chance of its ending happily unless someone 
does romething soon, Now the only two pro- 
posals of summary measures are the General’s, 
to shoot the paarwrs | gentleman, and your 
milder wish to wring his neck. Really I don't 
see how either would help Gladys.” 

‘He must bea brute if he does not love 
her.”’ 

“‘ Do you know I fancy he worships her." 

‘‘ Then why aren’t they engaged ?”’ 

.“]Y rather think they fancy themselv 
engaged, but, Sir Royal, we shall never 
invited to their wedding.” 

“Mast you go?” as she came to a full stop, 
and put out her hand. 

“J fear so. Sir Royal, don’t think me 
hard-hearted. Indeed, indeed, I sympathize 
with you deeply, and am greved for your 
brother‘s death.” 

Royal Charteris sighed, 

‘* He needs no regrets, poor fellow! If ever 
death came as a happy release it came so to 
Ralph. We were boys together, and yet I 
cannot sorrow that ‘after life’s, fitful fever’ 
he sleeps well.’ 

‘Nell!’ cried Phyllis Ward, rushing into 
her friend’s own room and calling her by a 
name whose sound had not been: heard before 
since they came to Madcheudorf. ‘ Nell, you 
have won your prize. Sir Royal Charteris is 
desperately in love with you, and, about as 
miserable as he can be.’’ 

Nell looked up with a faint pink in her 
cheeks, 

«Are you sure, Phyllis? He hasn't been 
here for three whole days.” «y 

“His brother bas been with him. Poor 
Ralph only died Iasi night!” and then she 
poured ont the story just as she had heard it. 

“ And he thinks me dead?” 

‘* He believes so.” 

‘‘ And wishes it?” 

“No. I think he would like to find you 
end overwhelm you with respectful care and 
attentions. He would give to Lady Charteris 
all the treasures at bis command.” , 

** Except his heart!” ‘ 

‘* And that having stepped into Miss Gladys 
Weston’s safe keeping he can’t yery, well re- 
claim it to bestow it elsewhere.” 

‘® Phyl, be serious.” 

“IT am,” said Phyllis, stoutly; “and Nell, 
your cousin is coming on Monday,” 

“* Whatever for?’”’ Re 

“ To help Sir Royal prove the fact of your 
death, I believe!” 

“Uncle wants to gohome on Monday, but 
there isreally no huiry. We areal) to, be at 
Westminster by the end of April to keep Pop- 
pet's first birthday ; but we cotild stay bere 


_ | & month longer, and yet do that!”,, 
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‘« Lord Delamere is sure to recognige you.” 


“IT don’t know! Edwin only saw me three 
times after Clande’s death, and he is not at 
all clever.” 

She had gone too far. 


‘* He is wonderfally clever!” declared 


Phyllis. “I never saw habiaionen such & 
genius for astronomy.” iving 
she had betrayed De cscliy Mit btamped 


her foot, and said Nell. waihorsit 


“T’'m not!” said Foe gta el “ and} 


I'm vi glad. I mean I sbalbbbewhen yon 
That Ube neverf”. ’ id: Phylii 
“ n aT) yliis, 
calmly. eet to: me; -he 
" 


ou some more’ 


about:them white ‘hevighére,” 3 returned Nel}, 


em 
“ The "something elsehe can do,” re- 

torted'P .“* I think heissure to talkon 
J p ‘hint:the " 









whom the world believed to have 
his grave for nearly three years. And ohae 
the first greeting, after his simple assurance 
that the dead man’s memory was safe from | 


‘* Are there many Englishhere ?” 

‘“*A fair number. That girl who went with 
your cousin to Marton Hall is here as com- 
panion to the young lady.” - 

“Phyllis Ward! I meant to go down to 
her father’s village and see»her, for she dis- 
appeared suddenly from St.: Hilda's.” 

‘She is very happy here.’ 

A suspiciomof:the trath came to Edwin. 

7% ‘ What are the people tike shes with’?.” 
General Brereton you “must have*moet. 

‘Fis nieoeyer rather, hen ie oem 





loveliest'woman I ever'bawt” 
“ Hamwhe golden brown. hainidarksiwelvaty 
bro a very fair ‘eomplexionjiand a 
g eile appearance’? 
= have desoritedher-to theife }”’ 
re % I have toor Areiyou on 













X ound Bir Roy 
returning from the faneral of ther brother | Will 


} 
! 


outh ‘Ie and: 
the datk secrets my lifaf: Remember what 
‘famy brother was of the terrible acousa- 
: sponse 7 “myself, -and:how:l un- 
"@-life t”’ 
arr I likes all on the General. 


nine, or after to-day’s #ad 
ceremony is it unkind to ask you?” 

“TI will come gladly,” enid Sir Royal. 
“While I can keep my secret,” with a sad 
smile, ‘I do Miss Westen no wrong by visiting 


him, he said suddenly, “It must have been 4 her.” 


very awkward for you, my cousin being here!" 
* Your cousin !”’ 
* T hardly know what other name to give | 
her. Is she with you? Have you been recon- 


ciled, and are you enjoyinga kind of deferred ; 


honeymoon at this dreary German place, or is 
my first surmise correct, and Miss Nell dia- 
portin herself here on her own account ?”” 

“I did not know she was here. I believed 
she was dead. My chief reason for sammon- 
ing you was to ask what proofs of her death 
would be needed before you could take posses- 
sion of Delamere? ” 

Edwin shook his hand warmly. 

“Tt was like you to think of that; but, 
Charteris, I have ceased to break the tenth 
commandment. Ino longer covet other men’s 
goods Ps other women’s either). I find my 
ecientific papers meet with a good market. I 
have the promise of an under-seoretaryship, 
and really things look 80 flourishing with me 
that I am’ contemplating matrimony if the 
lady will smile on me.” 

Sir Royal sighed. 

“ Better a ‘wife you love even than your 
ancestral estate, But I think you will have 
both, for I fear my wife is, indeed, dead, and 
you are deceived by some fancied resem. 
blance.”’ 

“T -was never mistaken in a face yet. 
Besides, she turned as white as death when 
she caught sight of me.” 

‘Was she alone? ”’ 

“She was standing at the door of a shop, 
evidently waiting till her friends had finished 
their purchases. I will swear to her prema 
anywhere.” 

“But who is she with? I feared, poor girl, 
she was in great distress, even when I last 
heard of her,” 

“She wore furs fit fora duchess. I suppose 
there is a Visiting list or something of the sort 
to be had ?”” 

Sir Royal shook his head: 

‘‘ Everyone calls on everyone. She must 
have come within the last three days, or I 
should have met her. Ihave seen no strangers 
since poor Ralph came.” 


i 


The two gentlemen were shown into the 
salon, the German waiter announcing Sir 
' Royal, but ignoring Edwin, who did not give 
his name. 

It was a long, rambling room, opening at 
one end on to a balcony. The General was 
out, but the two girls sat reading.» Both rose 
to weleome Sir Royal, but both started on 
recognising his.companion. 

Lord’ Delamere was very’ quick. Before 
they had recovered from their surprise he took 
Neil’ 8 littl hand in his, and said to Royal 
Charteris,— 

“I told ~ou awhile ago I was never mistaken 
in facec. . fear you cannot say asmuch. This 
young-lady whom I fancy you have known as 
Miss Weston is my first cousin, Helena Gladys, 
and also your wife, Lady Charteris!” 

He waited for nothing more, but turned to 
Phyllis. 

** Miss Ward,” he said, gravely, *‘ you used 
to have a taste for astronomy ; won’t you take 
me on to the balcony and let’ me see if the 
stars are as interesting’at Madchendorf as we 
used to find them in Highshire?” 

But they did not stady astronomy that 
evening, neither did they bestow much inte- 
rest or thought upon the two they had left‘in 
the salon. 

Edwin looked at Phyllis seriously, and 
asked,— 

‘Why did you ron away from © St. 
Hilda’s ?” 

** They eaid I was too worldly.” 

“ What a terrible disaster—and are you?” 

“I suppose so. I don’t think I want to go 

k,”? 


“And where will you go'when Nell makes 
up her quarrel with her husband ?"’ 

‘* They never quarrelled.’’ 

“ Well, where will you go when he takes 
her home in triumph to The Hall?” 

** Back to the Parsonage, I suppose,’’ with 
a tremor in her voice, “until I: find eomeone 
else who wants a congé amore.”” 

*:I can tell you of someone now. Phyllis, 
will you be my companion, and my wife? I 








would have asked you months before, only 


+ still,o 


until I got a post through the Government I 
was pretty well _ poor to keep myself, much 
less @ second elf 

* Bat 

* Tam not csaitiiabathy well off now. You'll 
have to be Lady Delamere of nowhere, and 
the very poorest peeress im England, but I 
don’t think you'll mind that; little girl; and 
Til take care of you.and never let you feel the 
‘discipline of >the Sisters used to 
threaten you with.” 

“ Butdo you really jikeme? ” 

“Something morés that like.” 
know; Phyllis, you have*nmade a 
me? I was not much: better t tharr'a wenge- 
ance-hunting madman till I met*you.* 

She shivered. 

“ Ah}: sweetheart!” said Lord Delaimers, 
sadly,‘ for two’years- I neglected: my @aty— 
every: human instinct, and like\#ome"Pavage 
animalpursued: my prey. I was'unworthy of 
a wife’s. e then.’ Phyllis, I am unworthy 
I love you;dear; andvith yor by 
my side’ dost: ‘think: I shall jrePapse ittto a 


Bat Phylli tinge in hig defence. \), 

‘‘ It wae-craéiiythard on yous He wasiyour 
only bréther." 

6 Ler ‘bus what good could wwengeatiee: do 
him'in hifgrave? Do you know;: mie a 
rymple’s death, the*fearfuls charge: 

Sir Royal, and the awful misery which: ight 
haive-come out of Nell's marriage; one ‘and all 
are thé'fault'of my insatiable revenge * be 

Phylliewas crying softly 

* But you eried from love.” 

‘* S$é6Hish love; a very different feeling from 

the*affectiom which was-shown by the poor 
little waif whose ‘evidende* brought fo Sir 
Royal's acquittal.” 

“‘The child who brought the watch 

“Yes; it seems John Dalrymple once saved 
her life, and she and ‘ Gentleman Jack’ had 
been sworn friends ever since. She never 
went back to London after the murder; she 
lingered about at Marton doing errands for 
the neighbours, and picking up a living some- 
how. One morning last December—one cold 
winter’s morning—they found Posy lying on 
her friend’s grave, quite dead.” 

Phyllis sobbed afresh. 

‘You must not, my sweetheart!” urged 
Lord Delamere! in a brighter tone; ‘or I 
shall fancy you are regretting your promise.” 

‘But I haven’t promieed anything 2.” 

““Only to be my wife.” 

“Tord Delamere?” suggested Payllis, de- 
murely, a few minutes after; “don't you 
think Nell and Sir Royal niust be wondering 
very much what has become of us?” 

‘I don’t believe they have xemembered our 
existence,” retorted ber lover; ‘* but you will 
take cold if you stay here in the night air any 
longer, so I don’t mind allaying their anxiety 
by taking you back to them.” 

“Nell,” said Phyllis, wickedly, as she crept 
up to Nell’s side; ‘‘ would you kindly tell us 
what to call you... Shall it be Nell Fortescue, 
or Miss Weston, or Lady Charteris?’ 

Nell looked at-her husband. 

‘¢T don’t mind which,” he said, fondly, ‘‘ so 
that she remembera she has another title, and 
that she is my. ‘ wife.’ 

“ Wasn’t -I right?” inquired. Phyllis, 
‘when I told you that you and I could never 
be invited to Nell’s;wedding ?”’ 

‘Phyllis shall ask you to ours by way of 
compensation,” said Lord Delamere, gaily. 
‘Nell, you have not bad ‘much cause to be 
fond of your cousins, but I’know you will be 
grateful tome for the one I am giving you 
now.’ be 

Even the General, when all the explanations 
and confidences had been‘ gone through again 
for his special benefit—being a benevolent old 
gentleman—he was delighted at his girls 
happiness, and did not bewail his own ap- 
proaching loneliness. 

“‘T shall have to adopt Fred’s baby,” he 
said, gravely. ‘‘Shetan’t find a husband yet 











| awhile. Lord Delamere, I congratulate you 
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beartily. You must be married from my house 
at home?” 

“I'd rather be married here,” said Edwin, 
ungratefully. ‘‘ Phyllis is of age, and none of 
her relations have been very nice to her. If you 
will give her away, sir, the English chaplain 
shall perform the ceremony, and she shall 
return to England as ~_! Delamere.” 

**'We can be married the same day,” sug- 
gested Royal. ‘No, that’s not what I mean. 
I was going to say we could begin our honey- 
moon the same day.” 

And they did. The very afternoon that 
Lord and Lady Delamere started for Berlin 
Sir Royal and his wife cet out for Marton 
Hall; and there the bride, who had once 
entered her husband’s house a lonely stranger, 
crushed with a heavy sorrow, was brought 
home by him with every sign of the truth 
she now knew £0 well that he loved her as his 
own life. No matter if people did hint ill- 
naturedly sometimes the first months of Sir 
Royal’s marriage had been a failure, no one 
could possibly look at him and his wife to- 
gether without confessing they were devoted 
to each other. 

Mrs. Ward and her younger daughters were 
almost electrified when they received the 
wedding-cards and piece of cake Lord Dela- 
mere directed to them. 

‘“You know,” wrote the happy young wife, 
“you all wanted me to settle, and I have 
obeyed you, though not quite perhaps as you 
intend Edwin says we are terribly poor 
for @ peer and peeress, but we are richer than 
I ever dreamed of, and if he hadn’t a farthing 
we should be happy. I shall be thankful all 
my days I went to St. Hilda’s, or I might 
never have met my husband.” 

Her gratitude took the form of a huge 
wedding cake for the express benefit of the 
industrials, 

Sister Joan acknowledged it on a post-card ; 
but the intended recipients never tasted it, 
it was far too worldly an indulgence. Instead, 
it was disposed of cheap to a confectioner at 
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GIRLS STARTED ON BECOGNIZING SIB ROYAL'S COMPANION.) 





Blakesleigh, who retailed wedding-cake by 
the pound ; and with the proceeds Sister Joan 
purchased twelve yards of gingham for pina- 
fores. The industrials wore the pivafores, 
and £o in a sense derived benefit from Lady 
Dela mere’s liberality, but it is my belief they 
would have preferred the cake. 

St. Hilda’s flourishes. Four new Sisters 
have joined the community, and one of them 
is Mrs. Delamere’s eldest daughter. There 
are several new workers also, but to my mind 
not one of them have the winning ways of 
Phyllis Ward, and not one of them the sweet 
temper and patience of the lonely child who 
is now Lady Charteris of Marton. Lady 
Charteris pays visits to St. Hilda’s some- 
times, She is, indeed, one of the most gene- 
rous subscribers to the community; bat Sir 
Royal has never been admitted to another 
interview with the Superior. He used at 
first, to call with his wife, but then an excuse 
was always made for Sister Ida. Then, re- 
membering that interview with her father long 
ago,Sir Royal understands that in spite of the 
vows she has taken, in spite of the garb she 
wears, in spite of her having advocated his 
marriage, it may be that thestately Sister Ida 
does not care to look upon his wedded happi- 
ness. Certainly, since their happy home- 
coming the April after their wedding, he and 
Nell have never stood together in the presence 
of theSuperior. He never speaks of this idea, 
never even to Nell; but one summer’s oe f 
more than a year after that meeting at Mad- 
chendorf, the Superior paid a visit to the 
Hall, her first and last. It was when Nell 
held her first-born in her arms—a boy, with 
his father’s eyes !” 

Sister Ida had come to congratulate the 
new-made mother. She took the baby in her 
arms, but she did not praiseits beauty. She 
kept him some minutes p close to her 
heart; then she laid him down—and Nell 
saw the tears in her eyes. From that mo- 
ment Lady Charteris understood fully the 
Seperior’s secret, 





Mrs. Delamere did not long survive her 
son’s marriage. Her death gave a small for- 
tune to each of her children. Marion joined 
St. Hilda's. Her sisters married, so that 
Phyllis had not to welcome any third party to 
her happ. home. For five years Lord and 
Lady amere lived in a happy téte-d-téte. 
Then there came to them a little daughter, 
whom the father, with his wife’s full consent, 
declared must be christened ‘‘ Posy!” 

Posy, at present, is an only child; She is 


supposed already to reign with sovereign sway 
over the heart of Nell’s eldest —a curly- 
headed urchin, quite four years her senior. 


Already the two mothers plan a marriage be- 
tween their children ; indeed, it seems to Nell 
and to Sir Royal a kind of poetic justice that 
Lord Delamere’s little girl should one day 
poesess the estate of which his grandfather de- 
prived him. And as Brereton must be the 
master of the Court some day Posy can only 
possess it as his wife. 

The General lives, stil] hale and hearty. 
He spoils all the children of his young friends, 
Posy most of all. 

As to Nell, her lonely childhood, her sad 
youth are forgotten. Now in her great happi- 
ness she knows her husband loves her better 
than anght beside, and that not even the 
promise to his father, which brought such 
terrible anxiety, caused him more sorrow than 
the harsh judgment of herself, which sent her 
forth a fugitive from his home, which even 
now he speaks of sometimes as “‘ His Great 
Mistake,” 

[THE END } 
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Ir contributes greatly towards a man’s 
moral and intellectual health to be brought 
into habits of pe ape oa individuals 


unlike himself, who care little for his pursuits, 
and whose sphere and atilities he must go out 
of himself to appreciate. 
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A BEAUTIFUL MEDUSA. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Tue courage that had sustained Kate so 
wonderfully under her terrible ordeal, gave 
way when she found herself in her own apart- 
ment, under the sympathising, motherly care 
of good old Betsy. 

“You positively take my breath away,” 
gasped Betsy, on hearing of the scene in the 
sick room. ‘Not his wife? Why, there's 
proof! Ain’t he your boy’s father?” 

“Perhaps it was only a sham marriage, 
Betsy?” Kate said, brokenly. 

“ That's for him to prove, not you, my poor 
darling. It’s as well your dear mother went 
to her rest when she did; this would have 
broken her heart.” 

“Ah, me! Betsy! the sin of deceit and 
disobedience has found me out, I threw aside 
the love of a good man for one who has proved 
himself a monster of cruelty.” 

“You are his wife! Never mind what he 
says,” protested Betsy, warmly; ‘and he 
can’t wriggle out of it if you stand firm. IfI 
was in your place I’d put countess on my 
cards, and leé him dare to say you have no 
right to do it. You have plenty of money and 
a true, loyal friend in Mr. Osborne. Write to 
him at once and strike this villain down be- 
fore he has time to plot against you. Mark 
my words, that woman, for she is no lady, 
will at nothing to get rid of you—not even 
at murder, I conld see it in her spitefal face 
and blazing eyes.” 

“*T will fight for honour’s sake,” cried Kate, 
drying her eyes, ‘and my boy's birthright. 1 
will let the world know I am Countess of 
Crondace. I am a woman, a mother now, 
made strong, brave by suffering, and he must 
do me justice; aye, even if I spend every 














|‘ DETECTIVE PRATT, FROM SCOTLAND YABD!’’ GASPED LADY RANSOME.] 





penny I possess. I will write to George 
Osborne at once, and beg of him to assist me 
in obtaining my legal rights. Lawyers like 
delay. I feel that I must put the matter toa 
speedy test, or lose my reason.” 

“ There’s a dear, brave lady, worthy daugh- 
ter of Captain Karson, who died in trying to 
save one of his own men. Providence sent 
that villain here, crushed him almost at your 
very door, and will give you the strength and 
power to crush him again.” 

“I should like to see him by himself, to 
meet him alone, to reason with him, to plead 
for justice for my boy. He was too much of a 
coward to own it before that woman. Why, 
she had power over me from the first, and I 
did not shake it off until she touched my 
honour to the quick.” 

“T wouldn't trust myself alone with him,” 
Betsy protested. ‘“‘A man that would take 
away his wife’s character would also take her 
life. Let others deal with him, my dear. You 
haven't the strength to undergo such another 
trouble as you have already undergone.” 

“‘No; I must and will see him, Betsy,” she 
said, firmly. ‘“ As my husband, it is my duty 
to give him a chance of repenting ere I pro- 
claim him in the blackest colours before the 
whole world. I do not wish my son to be 
ashamed of his father.” 

Though usually — and retiring, Kate, 
when roused, as she was now thoroughly, 
could evince a will and resolution no one 
would dream of her possessing. 

Everything was at stake, even to her hus- 
—_ = . proud one, and 1 honour too, 
if in such a man, judged by the past, 
could be said to have ever had so noble a 
principle. 

Since the time of his leaving her roof he 
had not written or made any advances in the 
direction of explaining his inexplicable con- 
duct, which was another proof of his deter- 
mination to repudiate the marriage contract. 
At first she almost felt at being freed 





from such a man, but her had-¢o be con- 














sidered, and she put aside all womanly pride 
for hia sake. 

She simply drove to Crondace Houee, and 
sent up her card as Mrs. R. Lonsdale. — 

To her astonishment she was admitted 
instantly, and shown into the library, where 
she found the earl, 

‘I expected you, Kate,” he commenced, 
in a conciliatory tone, placing a chair for 
her in his wonted courteous fashion. 

“You did?"’ she answered, impulsively, 
auguring hopefully from these words. 

“Yes; it is better that we should under- 
stand each other.” 

‘In what way can that end be accom- 
plished? Our present embarrassing position 
admits of only one solution—justice to me 
and our child!” 

““You are inexperienced in the ways of 
the world, Kate. Sometimes passion gets the 
upper hand of prudence, as in our case.” 

“I will not continue the discussion if you 
pursue this ambiguous course,” she obejected, 
warmly. ‘Am I your wife or not?” 

‘In one sense, yes ; but, in the eyes of the 
law, no!” he answered, a 

‘‘And you dare tell me 4!" she ex- 
claimed, a rosy flush dyeing her cheeks. 
‘* Where is my marriage certificate? Produse 
it, and let it speak for itself. I will not per- 
mit you to be the only judge in such a vital 
question as this. Have you no sense of jus- 
tice—no pity ; no remorse, Richard Lonsdale, 
to thus throw back in my teeth an innocent 
girl's trust, who, loving you and believing you 
a noble man, left home, mother, friends, and 
the love of a good, true, honest man to cast in 
her lotwith you as your wife?” 

‘“* Remorse, yes; before Heaven I admit it, 
Kate. If my life could undo what I have 
done I would willingly forfeit it.” 

“Let the proofs speak for themselves. I 
am here to defend my innocent child from a 
foul sti Surely you do not wish to brand 
you: as one of the vilest of men. Has that 





woman so enthralled, fascinated you, that you 
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forget all honour, and proclaim a peer of the 
realm to bo a villain? Think well of it, 
Richard, before it is too late, for I tell you 
that I will fight for my honour’s sake to the 
bitter end!” 

‘Would you incur the world’s scorn, 
Kate?" 

‘Scorn! why scorn! I have done no wrong 


to society. Tell me what*you intend doing, 4 


and quickly ?” 
‘You are not my wife!” 
«‘ Not your wife! Who is; then ti 
«No one, as yet.” 


** Mark me well, my noble fart From thie 


moment we aré.at«wars: I shall assume the« ere, gloom.that.see 
title of Co kapabliol yp It is , him-in aweble shroud: 
for you.40-suemedf I figiwrong.” And —. 

“ Katepdion't do an so:mad | % ; 








pare ab wee Sada How-have yo 
me » ‘ 


“ For Laat pga .Xou-harrew 





op spirit 
vel ministering angel All theeld love cage 


pointed to the Stygian blackness, and from 
out the dark waters arose the face of a human 
being. 

Then came these words :— 

“ Beware of ambition’s lust, of injustice to 
the living, lest the dead should drag you down 
to unutterable depths of shame and woe.” 

With a stifled shriek and a moan he awoke, 
aang like one afflicted with palsy, a dank, 

pth iration rolling off his forekead. in 
great , a8 if the vision had-harrowed up 
his very soul, and brought him faesito face 
withyhis inner self, in alliits black d 
How-hedlonged for a gleam of 












of: blackinight... 
“Is thia aowarning 2?” he-thought;: 
“thigh toa ah 








up myrvery soultitself:! 
“ Habrow! Why; yoo “do ‘nok know hate: 
misery and tortared ednrelicaienanbainhte ;. tox 
to my. humble“home I found: my onde A few hours later he was-waiting inthe 
mother unable-to tell me that I was forgiven. | drawing-room for.the woman who» en- 


Then came biting poverty ; and why did I 
suffer all this? For your sake—for your 
gake!”’ 

“‘Cannot we arrive at a compromise?” he 
asked, eagerly. 

* Yes, in one way, and in one only. You 
say our marriage was not legal. Let us be 
married afresh!" 

“« Impossible,’’ he said, emphatically. 

“T am answered, but not crushed. You 
will find that the law can reach you, and 
society thrust you out from its midst as it 
would a leper. I came here for peace, to give 
you @ chance of redeeming your name and 
honotr, only to find that you esteem both so 
little as to refuse me justice.” 

Without waiting for his reply she swept out 
of the room, leaving him in a state of mind 
which few could envy. 

“How lovely she looked!’ he murmured, 
** so like her old sweet self, but more beanti- 
ful ; and yet I cannot wrench from my heart 
Bertie, my first love, my queenly-impérious 
siren. To lose her now she is free would be 
worse than death; and yet I may find that I 
have riveted chains from which I cannot free 
myself.” 

He paced the room in a perfect fever. of 
mingled emotions, battling against the still 
small voice of conscience, and ali too sudcess- 
fully, ambition conquering principle and every 
dictate of honour. 

That Kate was wealthy was of no moment 
to him. She lacked blue blood, and was of the 
people; while Bertie (his pet name for Lady 
Ransome) was descended from kings, and 
would grace his-proud position as Karl of 
Crondace. 


slaved him, resolute, as he thought, to throw 
off her yoke, and be free to reuder justice to 


| Kate. 


It was a mighty battle he was fighting, and 


' angels must have wished him. victory; but she 
entered, and at the sight of her—of her match- 


less beauty and qneenly grace, and soft, win- 


} ning smiles—half his good resolves deserted 


That night he tossed and tumbled on his | 
bed of down, which to him seemed a bed of . 


thorns. 
Bat at last he sunk into a troubled sleep, in 


which was re-enacted all that had passed 


within the eventful last few weeks. 


Then # horror fell upon him, for he stood | 
at the brink of a stagnant pool, the wide, | 


black silent water hemmed in by trees, but 
surrounded by a close ring of dark:coloured 


earth, uncovered by any greenness of grass or | 
' escape from: the toils which I, in a foolish mo- 


weed; along the brink grew clumps of tall, 
lank reeds, sighing mournfully as the wind 
whistled throngh them like an invisible Pan. 
Suddenly he was in the presence of some 
awful being, who, with long bony fiager, 


him, and he was happy—merely because he 
was in her presence. 

A costly morning robe of satin hung round 
her, its: hue rivalling the pink shade in mother- 
of pearl ; soft.lace in profusion peeped from 
beneath the skirt, where gleamed two tiny 
satin slippered feet, whose high-arched instep, 
cased by ‘the pearly silk stockings, quite 
ravished his senses. 





‘* Be brave; crush her by defiance, con- 
tempt, ridicule! Why should she stand be. 
tween you and I, anda love hallowed by years 
of separation—of suffering ? Isshe yoar wife 
in reality ?” 

* Yes!” he said, brokenly. 

“Oh, Heavens! what do I hearh!*she 
almost hissed in the: intensity of her passion. 
“ But it must no Ht not be; she has dared 
Let hem: bewarevet my 


And inva manent her coftieoundeiddiarms 


“} were clinging round his n 


ee this breast ; while tears: 
downdrourherayenynsthe 














| yourself! 
th id ‘ 
You dager 081" held 


rejoined; eoazingly. 1 Werwi — 
of escape:from the mse i l 
go-abroad; and live only or each other.” / 

In a moment her ar wound themselves, 
and springing to hex feetj ahd stood before him 
like an outraged ress, exclaiming,— 

**No! Only as your wife will I take my place 
at your side.” 

** Bat what if she should discover the truth 
and the proofs ? he asked, in dire perplexity, 
for there was no reasoning with her in her pre- 
ssnt mood. 

‘* Of what use are proofs when she would 
not be alive ?” 

“No, no! do not tempt me, Bertie, or 
yourself, with these: wild, unholy imagi- 
nings. Be patient, and all yet may be well.” 

* Patient ! As well preach that to the idle 
winds as tome. Only a few weeks back I 
thought myself, and was—the happiest of 
women, and now the veriest wretch in all 


Everything in the room was in harmony | creation is not so wretched as I. I have men 
with her magnificent tout ensemble, and pro- at my feet, but I spurn them all for your sake. 
claimed her to be a woman who would shine | ; And all those years, when my heart was 


in the world aga star of the first magnitude, | | widowed by separation, m 
and would strive by every means, both fairand that some day death woul 


one thought was 
sever my ; hatefai 


false, to retain her position against all rivalry. | bonds; and Heaven, more mercifal than man, 
The air, heavy with fragrance distilled by did give me back my freedom, although I was 
countless fowers and aromatic plants, steeped enveloped in’ robes of mourning to please 


his senses in a flood of voluptuous delight, 


| society, yet my heart langhed—nay! tbrilled 


No wonder that this queenly woman, a very | withdelight; and yet you tell me that I can- 
Semiramis, dwarfed the lesser light of sweet not become'your wife, and wish me to be what 


Kate, who, when contrasted with 
a seraph by the side of a fallen archangel. 

‘* Bertie, dear Bertie! I have come to sue ; 
to you for freedom, to say a last good-bye.” 


her, seemed ; you dured not make her ? 


‘* By' Heaven! you wrong me, Bertie. It 
would be a Paradise to live near you; to sec 
| you daily, to know that, in spite of marriage 


‘*No, no ! I cannot, will mot, give you Lup! "| laws, our hearts were wedded. I would not 
she cried in wailing accents, fringed with de- ‘bring the world’s scorn upon you, not to 


spair. 
years when I was a wife in name but not in ; 


Think of what I suffered in all those | , ensure my soul’s salvation.” 


‘And are you mad enongh to picture such 


heart, of how bravely I kept my wifely vows ! a life as that to me? I have wealth, beauty, 
And now that I am free;and the cup of bliss at talents, and would shine as the sun does in the 


my lips, you, the man I-love, wish to dash it | 
away ruthlessly, and why ? ‘Because of that: 
doll with the face of a child, soulless} a mere ' 


' automaton—a something to pet one moment, 


and be sickened by the next.’” 

Her midnight eyes, unfathomable as that 
dark pool of his dream, were fixed upon hith ; 
and, basilisk-like, held him spell-bound, en- 
tranced, and seemed to draw his very will out 
of him. 

‘* Bertie, I do love you; but oh! how can I 


ment, in an idle hour, wound round me, be- 
canse I thought you were lost to me for 
ever, and I was only plain Richard Lons- 
dale? **~ 





heavens proudly; and not take a position 
‘such as you,-in your cowardice, would doom 
me to, No, you will never see me again in 
life, unless you now decide, once and for ever 
between that doll and me!” 

“My choice is made, Bertie; you, not she, 
are the idol of my heart. Come.what' will, 
the die is cast; but 1 counsel prudence, be- 
cause you and I are standing on = brink of 
& precipice, over which one false step might 
precipitate us.” 

“What then? Love such as ours cannot be 
quenched by death, but is as undying as the 
soul itself. Here it exists but brief span; 
there it is immortal, ‘eternal; and I would 
brave a thousund deaths for your sake.” 
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What power had he to quell or conquer 
such a being as this? And all too late, he 
saw the terrible consequences of that hasty 
marriage; the rocks of Scylla on the one 
side, those of Charybdis on the other, both 
threatening dire destruction to his hopes; 
and there was no more miserable man in the 
world at that moment than the Earl of 
Crondace. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Poor Kate, in spite of all her courageous 
resolves, found that the tension on ber nerves 
was getting too much for her to bear; and, 
after all, she had a green spot in, her heart 
for the man she had once devotedly, dis- 
tractedly .loved—the very opposite in nature 
to Lady Ransome... She loathed the idea of 
inflicting pain and shame on any human 
being, however culpable they might be, and 
this feeling was intensified when punishment 
was to overtake the father of her boy. 

Betsy saw her pining and fretting, as in the 
days of old at Mill Hill, and longed for the 
coming of George Osborne, who, had been 
written to. 


‘Cheer up, dear child!” she used fo chirrup, | 
in the hope of rousing Kate, from her des- | 
\ althongh Heaven knows it would be better for 


pongency, but all in vain; for sickness, the 
result. of cruel anxiety, overtook ber; and 
then it became necessary to obiain a house- 
keeper, for Betsy had her hands full in 
attending to mother and child. 

So an advertisement was inserted in one of 
the dailies, and-by a strange ordering of fate 
it fell under the notice of Lady Ransome, who 
had # vacancy in her household, and was 
conning over the advertisement sheet. 

‘‘ Apply to Mrs, Lonsdale!’’ her ladyship 
read out. 


who would play the 
would be well. 
intentions.” 


Of a daring nature, the idea once conceived 


was promptly acted upon; and touching a 


bell, she directed the servant to send Hester ; 


Routh to her. 
“You sent for me, my lady?” said a 


wheedling, soft voice, as Hester Routh entered | 
; ventured to remark. 


the room—a fair woman of abdut thirty, with 
a smile on her: face, but a want of it in the 


the best one as yet, if looks go for any” 
thing.” 

‘* Let me sce her,” Kate said, listlessly. 
‘‘T am tired already with seeing so many.” 

When Hester entered her presence Kate’s 
face lit up, for an instant, with satisfaction, 
for she thought she should like the neat, staid, 
grey-clad woman. 

1 was arranged very quickly between 
them pending the. reference, which, being 
satisfactory, Hester Routh entered Kate’s ser- 
vice, ostensibly as a housekeeper, but in reality 
as a snake in the grass, 

The new. housekeeper won golden opinicne, 
and soon became an especial favourite with 
Kate. 

‘*No news and.a.month, elapsed, Heater ?” 
said Lady Ransome, queruously. 

‘Yes, but I have something at last, my 
lady. See, here is. the correct copy !”’ 

Almost snatching the missive he read— 


“ Malta, —— 


‘“‘My dear Mrs. Lonsdale,—I am not sur- 
prised to learn that your husband. has, turned 
out a scoundrel,, I never credited him with 
being anything else. My eyes were open while 
yours were blinded. I shall start for England 
by the next mail steamer, and will leave no 
stone unturned to prove your title ag hig wife, 





you to find that you were not tied for life to! 
one 50 heartless, so devoid of all honour., The 
marriage certificate can no doubt be procured. 
If he has married you in a felse name it will ; 
be all the worse for him. 
“ Ever your earnest friend and well-wisher, 
“ GrorcE OsBorne.” 


“ P.§.—I think it would be a good plan for ; 


risky of you to attempt anything so dangerous 
yourself.” 

‘*Nonsense! I know best. Besides, I care 
not divulge to you what the papers are. They 
concern one who is deartome. Is she very 
wakeful?” 

‘“‘No! I think you will find her asleep, my 
lady ; but ido not like this business at all. 
She might recognize you, or give an alarm ; 
and then all would be lost, and what would 
become of me?” 

“ I can and will protect you, Hester. There 
is nothing to pe nervous about, I shall be 
as noizeless as any ghost ; and, if she awakes, 
I can easily escape. Sick people, you know, 
have strange fancies, and if she mentions the 
matter you can easily persuade her she was 
mistaken.” 

Hester, seemingly convinced, showed -her to 
the door of Kate’s chamber, where she left 
her with a shudder which she could not re- 
press. 

Like a spirit of evil she glided forward into 
the dimly-lighted room, a look of exultant 
hate en her face, whose deadly pallor was 
heightened by her ghastly black robes, unre- 
lieved by a single gleam of colour. 

She looked keenly at Kate, who lay on her 
side sleeping quietly—her golden hair falling 
in waves on the snowy pillow—a perfect pic- 
ture of innocent repose—little dreaming of the 
serpent that had invaded the spot with deadly 
intent. 

‘‘ She will sleep more quietly presently!” 
Lady Ransome, muttered; ‘the drug will 
escape detection. It is sure and deadly in its 
work. It is her life or mine. 1 fight for love, 
and will not be baulked. She was a fool to 
pit her puny strength against mine!” 

She seemed like a black avenging spirit as 


“ Why, it is her address! If only I | 
could introduce someone into the position, | 
art of spy for me, all : 
I should then know her | 





you to wait a little while before assuming the she stood there, listening with bated breath 
title of countess. .From what you have told me for any sound that might break upon the 
you must be on your guard against Lady Ran-/awfal stillness that reigned in the house, 
some, but I will soon be near you to protect ' where all was as silent as the grave. 
and advise you.—G. O.” ’ Swiftly she took from her pocket a small 
“ Dangerous!’ she laughed fiendishly, a’ phial, and, uncorking t)e medicine bottle that 
steely glitter in her eyes, and a cruel expres-/ stood on a side-table, she poured a few drops 
sion about her month. ‘“ How dangerous he into it, and then carefully replaced the cork. 
can never guess, The campaign has com-; Poor Kate! Noone is at hand to save you 
menced in earnest at last, and I am gladj; from this woman’s jealous hate. The poison 


eyes, which had a nasty, stealthy furtive look | 


about them, as if she were casting about for | 
| ing, ‘* This is only an earnest of my future} 


I want you to do | 


something to pounce upon. 
‘Yes, Hester ; sit down. 
me & service.” 
“ Your ladyship knows my devotion to you. 


Am I not happy and honoured in being your, ; 


foster-sister ?” 

‘‘T have an enemy, Hester; one who is 
making my very existence wretched. She is 
in want of a housekeeper, Could you try for 
the place ?” 

“For what purpose, my lady.?” was the 
cautious question. ; 


“To intercept letters, to. make copies.of 
is all,”’ ; 


them for me; 

_ “I will undertake to try my best ; but what 
is to be done about my references. I cannot, 
I presume, apply to you under the circum- 
stances ?” 


addreas at once,” writing it down rapidly, “I 
think you can obtain 
you can but try. If P iss succeed you will be 


handsomely reward 


of it.” 
‘* You are pleased 1 see, my lady ?”’ Hester 


«Yes, becance I know something of her in- | 
tentions; and taking out her gold-and-pearl ; 


t 


portemonnaie, she gave the spy some gold, say- 


intentions |"’ 

Meanwhile poor Kate became. worse, and ; 
was under the doctor's hands, who advised j 
her to go abroad for change of air and scene, | 
as her disorder was of a nervous character } 


| principally. 


She only shook her head, and said_plain- 
tively, — 
“« Business of importance will chain me here ; 


is deadly potent ; was distilled in Italy—that 
land where the art of secret poisoning is 60 
well understood. 

But some one, like an angel of mercy, glides 
into the room; and, before Lsdy Ransome is 
aware of it, her wrist is gripped ; and standing 
there is Hester Routh, her face ghastly with 


horror. 


“Come, you have deceived me!” she 
whispered, hoarsely, ‘‘ Would you commit 
murder ?’’ 

Trembling in every limb the wretched 
woman permitted Hester to lead her out, 

‘‘ What was that you put into the medi- 
cine ?’’ Hester asked, resolutely. 

* Let me go. I could kill you, you spy,” she 


' for months, perhaps. I fancy, rest and quiet, hissed, as, wrenching: herself free, she rped 
| for a week or two will help me to get about | along the ball, and let herself ont of the house. 


‘ 


' 
} 


“That can be.arranged. Proceed to this 


e situation—ast least | 


Come. to me before | 


you start, and the address of. a lady will be | 
waiting for you, whom you must say you haye | 


been serving for three years.” 


In a very short time she reappeared ina | 


neat grey cashmere gown, a soft woollen | 


shawl of the same shade draping her shonl. 


} 
i 


ders ; a fine white straw bonnet trimmed with | 
ey velvet finished the costume, and made | 


er look the beag-ideal of a superior house- | 


keeper. , 

“There's such, a nice quaker-like, looking 
body applying i te Peicoston, my dear !’’ 
said Betsy, later on that morning. ‘She's 


i 
{ 


' and to pine away, fading like a withered 


again.” > 
But despite all the :fforts of a reaily clever ; 
physician she seemed to lose strength daily ; 


flower. 
* * \ * * ” 

‘“‘ Hist, come quietly, the household are all 
gone upstairs to their rooms; but Mrs, Batten 
is as sharpasa ferret,’’ whispered Hester under 
her breath, as she led Lady Ransome to her 
room in the pitch darkness, 

‘‘Is.she. very ill, Hester?’’ her ladyship 
asked, eagerly, with an unueual pallor in her 
face. 

* Yes, very.” 

‘* Perhaps. she will die!’ she rejoined, 
huskily. 

‘* T hope not, for she is very gentle and:kind, 
even to me who has been ber foe.” 

“You must let me go to her room, Hester. 
I want to find some: papers of vital conse- 
quence tome. You say she keeps her writing- 
desk beside her bed?» [ 





“Canaot I get them.for you? It would be 


Dazed, ternified, Hester made her way 
back to Kate’s room and stood transfixed with 
horror, for her mistress had awakened, and 
was about to drink the fatal draught. 

‘Don’t !’’ Hester almost shrieked, and, 
startled by her voice, Kate let the glass. fall 
to the floor, where it crashed into splinters, 

‘‘ What is the matter?” she asked tremul- 
ously. ( 

‘* Nothing, madame; I walked in my sleep, 
I suppose, and woke up ail of a sudden, I hope 
I have not frightened you?” 

« Just a little; but what is worse, I have lost 
my sleeping draught.’’ 

**Heaven be thanked for that!” was the 
silent answer of Hester Routh. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


‘“‘ Tue Earl of Crondace wishes to see me?” 
faltered Kate, when Betsy entered, with his 
card, with a hard expression on her honest 
face. : 
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** Yes, dear; it’s some more villainy, I sup- 
pose. Take my advice; don’t see him, 
child.” 

“I must. Oh yes! for my boy’s sake!” she 
pleaded, weakly rising on her elbow, and 
gazing pitifally up into the old lady’s face. 

He started with almost remorse as his eyes 
rested on her; 80 fragile, so delicate, and yet 
so lovely, in her very weakness. The white 
wrapper that enveloped her slender form 
scarcely vieing with her lily-like complexion, 
heightened by a hectic flush that matched the 
flots of rose-coloured ribbon that confined her 
gown. 

“* Have you come to see the wreck you have 
made me?” she asked, half scornfally. 

“No, Kate. I am sorry you are ill; very 
sorry. I have come here of my own accord to 
make reparation for the past.” 

** You have ?” she panted, a delicious thrill 
vibrating through her heart. ‘ Thank 
Heaven ! thank Heaven !” 

** Kate, Iam not worthy of your love; for- 


get me. Let our lives be sundered,” he said, 
earnestly. 

“Yon are mocking me, sir; is this your 
reparation ?’’ 


‘* Listen to me, Kate. I will leave a docu- 
ment acknowledging your son to be my right- 
ful heir.’’ 

‘* How can that be unless I, his mother, am 
your wife?’’ she asked, indignantly. 

‘* Why do you not meet me half way ? Would 
you force me into an unlovable life when I 
offer you your freedom, and your son an earl- 
dom? Surely, your revenge is not of a cha- 
racter to refuse such conditions? ” 

“Do not mistake my motives. My heart is 
dead to all love for you; only a miracle could 
revive it. But I owe something, everything, 
to myself—my womanly honour, my fair 
name—over which your machinations seek to 
cast a foul blot. Would you make barter of 
all I hold most dear, as if it were so much 
merchandise? My son does not need your 
permission to inherit what is his by right 
already. And row shall I tell you what all 


this means? That woman has sent you here ' 


to make these insulting proposals to me.” 
_. ‘No, you wrong her there, Kate. Perhaps, 
if you knew the true —_ of her life you 
would pity instead of condemn her. Years 
ago, when she and I were boy and girl, we fell 
in love, and that love grew with our growth, 
until at last we lived only for each other ; but 
I was poor then, and her parents forced her to 
marry @ man thirty years older than herself. 
For ten long years she was a good wife to that 
man, and I can tell you truthfully that she 
and I never met all that time. His death 
her just about the time you and I 
threw in our lot together.” 
“You sought me, and by specious argu- 
ments and an assumption of le won my 
heart. Has she any pity for me, knowing 


what Iam to you? Why does she not give | 


you up? The world is large enough for her to 
select from! I do not know why I argue 


with you, except it is to bring you to see how | 


cruelly you have treated me. You ask me for 
freedom. Why? To put another woman in my 
place; to give her a title which belongs, by 
your own admission, to me. If she were in 
my place would she accede to such humiliat- 
ing conditions? No!and you knowit! Bat 
you think, because my birth is not as noble as 
hers, that I must be sacrificed. There is the 
door, sir. Go, and never enter it in unless 
you come to offer me a humble agaeey for all 
your baseness and insults.” 

- You defy me, then?” he asked, white 
with rage at finding himeelf foiled, where he 
was assured of an easy victory. 

“Defy! why should I? I only claim 
justice, and will have it at any cost to you or 
me. I have one faithful friend left, who will 
stand by me in or evil report ; one, too, 


I deeply wronged, but whose noble heart has 
forgiven me.” 

‘“‘ Your old lover, I presume?” he sneered ; 
‘“‘@ mere yeoman,” 

‘* Yeoman or not, he would die, rather than 





betray ® woman’s honour. The day may 
come when you would be glad if he permitted 
you tocall him your friend. I have waited 
patiently, thinking you would see your folly, 
but that woman’s wiles has cast a glamour 
over you, and you-ere blind to consequences.” 

“You may yet repent your refusal,” he 
saic, savagely. ‘‘I shall not renew my offer.” 

**Nor do 4 wish it; it is idle to talk of 

ce when there is war in the heart. Go, 
eave me! [I am ill, heart-broken, but not 
conquered,”’ and she sank back on her pillows 
with a weary little sigh, and closed those soft 
grey eyes in very pain, both mental and 
physical. 

But even he was not so black as he painted 
himeelf ; for that sigh touched his heart, and 
bending over her, he kissed her hand tenderly, 
almost reverently, and then rushed from the 
spot, a y to keen remorse, 

In his blind haste he nearly stumbled 
against Betsy, who carried little Warren in 
her arms, intent upon showing him to his 
artless father. 

“Don’t be ashamed of your own flesh and 
blood, if you are an earl!’’ she said, stoutly, 
as she held the boy up towards him. ‘ He’s 
as beautiful as a cherubin, and you ought to 
feel proud of him!” 

Taking the little fellow in his arms, who 
smiled up into his face trustfally, he kissed 
him thrice, and murmured,— 

“‘ Heaven bless you, dear one! May you 
live to be a comfort to your mother!” and 
in reply, as if it knew what he said, the child 

with pleasure, and patted his face with 
| his dimpled fingers, 
| «Well, I never! Fancy him kissing baby 
| like that, and saying such nice words! 
| Perhaps, after all, they'll make it =p, and 

I'll live to see them happy together. I pray 

for that every day and night.” 

Elated with triumph at the success of her 
manceuvre, Betsy hastened to tell her mus- 
| tress the joyous tidings. 
| «Kissed ‘my darling?” she said, wistfully. 
| “It is the first time, perhaps the last; but I 
am thankfal he has seen him. It may soften 
| his ebdurate heart, and help him to fight 
' against the spells of that pitiless woman!” 





CHAPTER IX. 


Kare soon began to discover that some 
secret enemy was at work; stabbing her, as 
it were, in the dark, for all her acquaintances 
fell away from her; and rumours reached her 
that some scandal had been set afloat against 
her character. 

To combat with these slanders was not in 
her power; and she rejoiced when George 
Osborne, whom she had treated so cruelly, 
arrived on the scene. 

“« Why, Kate, how ill you are looking? This 
— is killing you by inches,” he said, 


ye 
“I shall be better presently, George,’”’ she 
answered, trying to appear cheerful, and 
forcing back the tears that would well into 
her — eyes. 
| ‘* Have you done anything with “pee to 
—_ yet?"’ he asked, taking her boy on 
is knee and caressing him. 
** No, you see I am so helpless ; but now you 
are here I am ready for anything!” 
‘“‘ Have you seen him since his accident?” 
‘* Yes, only a few days ago he called upon me, 
and made proposals which I would not accede 
to. ” 


“Have I your permission to call upon 
him ?’’ he asked, eagerly. ‘‘ I might succeed 
— you a loving, trusting woman, have 

> ! ” 

‘I fear you might quarrel with him, George. 
That of all things must be avoided.” 

“I fail to see why we should. As your 
representative, I should simply ask for an 
explanation of his extraordinary conduct 
before appealing to the law.” ‘ 

“‘ He has already explained,” she said, with 


eo 





a sigh, ‘“ He loves another, and wishes me 
= — myeelf, my name, my honour, my 

“Is the man mad? Does fhe realize the 
consequences to himself?” 

“Yes, he went so far even as to propose 
that he should acknowledge my child to be 
his rightful heir!” 

“Why, that isan admission in itself that 
you are his wife. He must be insane, Kate, 
although I admit there is a method in his 
madness. Now, don’t be angry if I ask you 
one questiou. Do you still love him?” 

‘‘Is it possible that I can forget he is the 
father of my boy,myhusband? Sometimes I 
hate him; at others the old affection pinds 
forhim. He kissed Warren, and spoke kindly 
of me when he was here last. I have a 
double duty to perform ; to see myself righted, 
and to save him from the toils of that woman, 
who even now is plotting to crown me with 
shame and dishonour.” 

“My Kate!” he said, brokenly. 
‘* Heaven forbid that any words of mine 
should make your cross too heavy to bear. I 
have come to help you, and I can best do so 
by seeing him in person. Even now he might 
relent, and save this unpleasant matter from 
being dragged before the public.” 

“T will leave it all in your hands; but, for 
my sake, avoid any quarrel with him. He is 
aman whose jon once aroused becomes 
desperate, reckless !”’ 

‘Have no fear. I gosimply as your am- 
bassador, and not to avenge any private 
wrong of my own.” 

Betsy now entered to take Master Warren 
away to the nursery, and her kindly face lit 
up with smiles at Osborne's affectionate 


greeting. z 

“I was afraid, Master George, that you 
would scold me for not taking proper care of 
her,” she remarked. “It is his doings, 
not mine. I despise him. Why, lor’ bless 
me, if I wasa man I’d go through fire and 
water to save Miss Kate from even a finger 
ache; but it will all come home to him some- 
day—mark my words it will.” 

And to cover her emotion she took the 
child hastily out of his arms, and beat & 
hurried retreat. 
- * * 


* * 


**T decline to discuss this delicate famil 

affair with a stranger, sir,” the Earl said, 
haughtily. 
“T am not a stranger, but an old and 
valued friend of your wife, my lord,’’ George 
Osborne said, firmly. “‘She has no living 
relative to champion her cause. Surely she 
has suffered enough already ? Her disobedience 
broke her mother’s heart, and your desertion 
of her at a critical time has quite broken 
down her health. I look upon her as my 
sister ; we were boy and - together. Until 
you came on the scene I had every hope of 
making her my honoured wife.” 

‘* Enough of this twaddle,’’ the Earl sneered, 
anger flaming into his dark face. ‘‘ Miss Kar- 
son is quite at liberty to marry you to-mor- 
row if she chooses.” 

** She is too honourable to commit bigamy, 
my lord,” Osborne retorted, passion ually 
overmastering prudence. 

“You seem to know & + deal of the 
lady’s intentions. Since did you com- 
mence ‘the réle of carpet knight? should 
have tho t the plough and harrow would 
have suited you better.” i 

Osborne winced, and bit his lips at this im- 
| eceelhy emda greyness stole into his 

mest face, 


“My lord, I promised your wife to keep 
my temper, and my promise is my. bond ; but 

ou are trying me too far. Would you have 
utterly defenceless, and at your mercy? 
How can sbe trust you after what bas hap- 
pened? Her father was a gentleman by birth 
and education—she is your equal.” 

‘* Insolent clown!” cried the Earl. 


But the words had scarcely left his li — 





Osborne, enraged past endurance, f 
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with a blow straight from the shoulder, saying 
savagely,— 

“You dastard! you betrayer of innocent 
women! You have to deal with a man now— 
an Englishman—who takes an insult from no 
one, not even from a peer!” 

Rising with an awful scowl, the Earl rushed 
+0 the door, and was about to lock it, with 
murderous intent, fully resolved that neither 
he himself nor his assailant should leave the 
room alive until the insult was wiped out 
when, on the threshold, he met Lady Ransome 
face to face. 

“ What is the meaning of this, Crondace?” 
she asked in alarm. 

‘“Meaning! Simply that this fellow has 
dared to strike me in my own house! A pretty 
agent for the would-be Countess of Crondace 
to send to plead her cause! ’’ 

“ What else could you expect from such a 
person ?”’ eyeing Osborne disdainfally. 

* At all events, madam, such people as I 
do not wish to break a solemn engagement, or 
to trample on a defenceless woman! I am 
ready to answer for what I have done either 
here or before a court of law. I came here 
with the very best intentions. I leave, telling 
you that I will use every effort to checkmate 
a vile conspi by obtaining proofs of the 
marriage. You wish for war, and war it shall 
be!” ith head erect, and eyes flashing with 
scorn upon the pair George Osborne left the 
house, literally shaking the dust off his feet as 
@ testimony against them. 

“Now, Crondace, are you convinced of the 
fatal mistake you made in connecting your- 
self with that woman and her low-bred set ?”’ 

‘‘ That blow burns into my flesh like a red- 

hot iron—only blood can wipe it out!" 
_ “Crondace, you forget than any ruffian can 
insult a lady or gentleman; so can a horse or 
any animal kick, bite, or slay without it 
being thought an extraordinary occurrence. 
Treat the fellow as you would a mere brute. 
You would be unwise to look upon it as you 
would a blow dealt by an equal. Contempt is 
the best weapon with which to attack sach 
canaille.” 

At this juncture the footman knocked at the 
door, and said,— 

“My lady, a person named Hester Routh 
wishes to see you on important business.” 

“Me!” she falte in dismay, with a 
guilty conscience making hera coward. ‘ Tell 
her I am particularly engaged.” 

“Tt matters not, my lady. I am here, and 
must speak with you,’ cried Hester, forcing 
her way past the man. 

“How dare you presume to follow and in- 
trude here?” Lady Ransome demanded, 
angrily. 

“If I cannot see you privately I must see 
you whereI can. I am suspected of ——” 
an Crondace, ay _— me —_ with 

is person,’ y ansome ter; 
hastily, “ I she should have tol the 
audacity to an interview with me in your 
house,” 

He assented with a bow, and when mistress 
and servant were alone, the former, clutching 
Ss the Paap said,— of 

= is the moaanin this—are you 
mad?” - 4 

“Yes! with terror. You ought to be the 
last to speak unkindly to me. One word 
would ruin you, Lady Ransome. Let me go: I 
“Wieck 

Vv ppened ? ” her ladyship asked, 
per Hester’s command. “ Is that ‘dends 


_“‘No! butthe poison you put in the medi- 

bor ae found out, and suspicion falls 
m 

chet alot” she gasped, tottering to a 


“I thought all was safe when she d 
the glass, but it a rs that she had not 
poured out all the draught. What remained 
was mixed up with a fresh supply; and, al- 
though it has not killed her, she is very ill. 
ped me on that awful night after you had 


done? ” 

“ Denounced you!” she said, with fierce 
energy. ‘I am not going to be branded as a 
murderess to please you. My character is 
ruined as itis. The matter will be placed in 
the hands of the police, and they will find out 
that I was last in your service, and that 
my references were false. What is to be 
done ?” 

‘* Let me think!” Her ladyship pleaded 
pale to the very lips at the awful conse- 
quences which stared her so ruthlessly in the 


ace, 

Then, after a pause, during which the drop- 
ping of a pin might be heard, she said,— 

‘* Hester, you must leave England as quickly 
as possible. Meet me within the hour at St. 
Pancras Station, when I will give you a sum 
of money. You must do this for your own 
sake as well as mine. Don’t hesitate, or you 
are lost !”’ 

When Hester had gone,Lady Ransome said, 
by way of explanation to the Earl,— 

* I¢ was only one of my maids,who is a little 
flighty in her head. I am sorry if she has 
caused you any annoyance.” 

That night Hester Routh bid good-bye to 
England, and started for America, bearing in 
her bosom a weighty secret; and once more 
Kate's rival was left in possession of the field 
to plot and plan against her. 

Hester’s statement about the poisoned 
draught was too true. Owing to neglect on 
the part of some one in the chemist’s employ 
the phial was not washed out,hence the almost 
catastrophe. 


CHAPTER X. 


“ Detective Pratt, from Scotland Yard!"’ 
gasped Lady Ransome; a ghastly hue stealing 
into her face. 

“IT will see this man, Bertie!”’ exclaimed 
the Earl, who was seated, reading a book of 
of poems. 

_“No, no!” she cried in terror, and trying to 
rise. 
‘‘ I say yes!” he persisted, in a firm tone 
that brooked no refusal, adding,— 

‘‘ There is nothing to be alarmed at, my 
dear Bertie. I expect it is only some trivial 
business connected with one of your servants.” 

Turning to the man he said, ‘‘ Show Mr. 
Pratt in here.” 

‘IT say no!” she almost shouted, “I can- 
not, will not, see this person.” 

But before her command could be obeyed 
Inspector Pratt was at the door, and, without 
leave even, entered the room. There was 
nothing in his appearance to cause alarm to 
—_ one, for his was a good-humoured, smiling 

ace. ; 

“I beg your pardon, sir, and yours, my 
lady; but mine is business which is rather 
important. I have ascertained that a young 
woman, by name Hester Routh, was in your 
service for some years.”’ 

‘What has that to do with me?” she said, 
acidly, regaining a portion of her usual com- 


posure. 

“TI beg your pardon, my lady; but she is 
wanted on a serious charge—one of attempted 
murder !"’ 

‘*T fail to see what Lady Ransome has to 
do with the actions of her late servant,” the 
Earl interposed, somewhat haughtily. 

“That's what I’m coming to, sir!” the 
inspector said, uuabashed. ‘Is this your 
handkerchief, my lady ?’’ holding up a piece 
of delicate cambric with her crest and initials 
embroidered in one of the corners. 

‘* Yes,” she said, carelessly, ‘‘ and was no 
doubt pilfered by her.” 

“Excuse me, Lady Ransome ; but are you 
acquainted with Mrs. Lonsdale, of Kensing- 
ton?” 

It was the Earl’s turn to start now. This 


‘Had she died what would you have] who had interrupted her ladyship and him by 


her unwarrantable intrusion. 

‘TI called there once, and once only,’’ was 
the guarded reply. ‘‘ During the illness of my 
friend, the Earl of Crondace, this gentleman,’’ 
motioning towards him. 

“Have you any idea of Hester Routh’s 
whereabouts, my lady?” 

‘*No; how should I?” she answered. “ Ser- 
vants come and go without exciting anything 
but a passing interest in the minds of their 
employers.” 

‘* Who has been poisoned ?” the Earl asked, 
uneasily, 

“Mrs. Lonsdale, my lord!” 

_ she any suspicions herself ?’’ he pur- 
sued, : 

“None, my lord! But I have; and that 
woman must be found. She has eluded us up 
to now, but we hope to soon track her down. 
Mrs. Lonsdale has offered a reward of two 
hundred pounds for her apprehension !"” 

The astute officer kept back one important 
fact, which was that Kate really suspected 
Lady Ransome; but, of course, this was entre 
nous, and he was too prudent to show his hand 
to a possible adversary. 

“This is a mysterious affair!” remarked 
the Earl. ‘ What motive could a mere 
servant have to attempt to poison her mis- 
tress?” 

‘It may turn out that she was an accom. 
plise of someone else, my lord!” the inspector 
remarked, turning his face from her ladyship, 
whose eyes were bent on him as if to read his 
very soul. 

‘*Have you any clue to that fact?’ put in 
his lordship. 

‘* We hope to very shortly unravel the whole 
skein,” the officer said, quietly. ‘‘ We thought, 
perhaps, her ladyship might Lave assisted us 
in our inquiries, or I should not have troubled 

ou. There is one more question, my lady, 
t would like to be enlightened on. When did 
Hester Routh leave your service? "’ 

“Really my memory is very bad for dates,” 
she protested, nervously. 

“T oan inform you, my lady! It was on 
the third of October last ; and she entered into 
Mrs. Lonsdale’s service on that same date 
with a character from another lady.” 

‘‘ What if she did?" she asked, with aspe- 
rity, throwing down the gauntlet of defiance 
at her tormentor. 

‘Simply, my lady, that it strengthens cer- 
tain suspicions. Bat I will retire, with thanks 
for your assistance so far!” this with a signifi- 
cant irony in his well-trained voice, which did 
not escape the Earl, and caused Lady Ran- 
some to bite her lip to hide her emotion. 
Scarcely had the firm tread of the police 
officer died away when the Earl burst out 
vehemently,— 

“Lady Ransome, you are that woman’s 
accomplice !’’ 

“How dare you make such a vile accusa- 
tion ?”’ she demanded, angrily. 

“Because it is true, and you know it, or 
why did that wretched woman dare to follow 
you to my house the other day? I warned 
you against such insane folly as this. Should 
that infamous woman be arrested she will 
turn queen’s evidence, and I as well as you 
will be dragged Into the question. I must 
say that appearances would be very black 
against us.” t 

‘Ig this the way you pay my devotion?” 
she asked, reproachfully. ‘‘ Why are you 
ready to believe me guilty on mere suspicion ? 
Doctors and chemists have made fatal mis- 
takes before to-day.” 

‘*'Then, why has Hester Routh absconded ?” 
he asked, piteously. 

“ Because, being weak-nerved, she dreaded 
even suspicion, and took to flight; besides, I 
believe . Lonsdale guilty of any meanness 
against you orme. Why should she not have 
put the poison into the draught herself? If I 
had done so she would not now be alive to tell 
the tale. She hates you, and fears and detests 
me. What more likely than she should try to 





was a revelation to him, and it flashed through 








his mind that Hester Routh was the woman 


strike us down with the same blow?” 
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“T dare not believe her pailty of such in- 
famy," he protested, ‘warmiy. 

** And yet you a2couse me openly of a crime 
you think herincapable of. Traly, you sre 
gatlant, chivalrous to'one whose only fault has 
been that she loved you too well.” 

“T-am distracted,” he cried, pacing the 
room. ‘‘ What is to be done? Must your 
name and mine be dragged before the ‘world ? 
By Heavens! I'would rather die by my own 
hand !”’ 

“Tam only a weak woman, and ‘yet Tam 
braver than you, Crondace. Let ‘us’ ‘wait; 
Hester Routh may never be found. ‘They 
would not dare, even though they are‘ vindic- 
tive, to charge me with such an act simply 
because she obtained, for reasuns of her'own, 
a character from some one else.” 

“Which mast have been a written one,” he 

ested, warily. 

‘* Of course,’ she assented, off her guard for 
the moment, 

“Then you were a party to the plot, and 
for'what purpose?” 

Perceiving it was useless to fence:with him 
— she made a virtoe of necessity, and 
said,— 

“T but only wanted her as a spy, nothing 
further.” 

“Tl am very sorry to hear this. You ought 
to have consulted me first. How is ‘it pos- 
sible to fight our battle with such weapons as 
espionage and murder, when at the first alarm 
discovery and detection follow instanter? It 
is mere reck'ess folly, and invites:defeat, dis. 
hononar, disgrace?” 

«These are hard words, Crondace 1” 

“ But true, too true. Heaven send ussafely 
outvof this gross, fatal mistakeof yours. I 
may have wronged her, but» would not injare 
a hair-of her head, even to gain you. Do yea 
understand’ me, Bertie?” t 

“ Yas, oh, yes! You speak very plein, 
Orondace. Your love is cool, calculating; 
mine is a torrent, sweeping every obstacle ont 
of ite path, crushing when defied; hoping 
against hope, ready to do, to dare—to die.” 

He shuddered visibly as he looked at ‘that 
face, beautiful even in its demoniat expression, 
and repented him that he had: raised.up such 
a Nemesis as her. 

** Good-bye, Bertie! Lamoff!” 

Where ?” she asked. plaintively. 
say that terrible word ‘ Good«bye?” 

ee use Iam sick of town,” he answered, 
moodily. 


*And you would leave me here :alone?” 

“Yes, for a time. Take uty advice ; quit 
England. Abroad you may reflect’ upon the 
folly that has nearly wrecked ourdives.” 

“Then you will not do»battle withher,*but 
give in like a beaten cur, and acknowledge her 
as your wife?” she cried, furious ‘with rage 
and jeslousy. 

“IT did not say that. While ~we are to- 
gether we act as flint'to steel. ‘Ivhave no 
wish to figure as @ criminal.” 

**Coward! poltroon! "she hissed,savagely, 
when he had left her. “It' was for you I 
_— slespless nights and’ wretched days ; 

nt E will not be trampled upon. «If Demnot 
be your wife she shall not have that honour. 
I would kill her first!” 

Oh, jealousy! ‘what art thon? The 
pastion which curdles the milk of human 
kindaoess within the heart; that changes the 
pure and wholesoms blood to gaul> and ‘like 
the deadly upas’ tree,’ scatters desolation 
where nature ‘had designed the sweetest 
flowers to bloom. 


“ Why 


* * *- a * 


For two whole days a storm raged through 
many parts of England. 

In London, the parks and .sqnares were 
strewed with dismembered limbs of ‘the very 
fines old trees. Roofs of houses were ‘lifted 
like a hat from a eam's head ; tiles ripped up, 
and chimmeys ‘blown flat; so ‘that the air was 
fairly thick with bricks and slates, and a good 
deal of mortar. 

A' tall came at last, followed by-a wondrous 
transformation of the land. 





othe ‘windows veined like alabaster ;° every 





The roads were blazed ‘like porvelaine; the 
rugged fences were infilmed with icy enamel, 


eprinklet ofograss was bending bencsath the 
weight of a pendant diamond ; and the parks 
Were (gloriously decked in ‘ail “the white 
witehery of froze luce, sath as the looms 
of oT he and Mechlin coald never’ hope'to 
rival. 

Even the sky was fall of delicate péencilltegs 
as ‘the bleak sun tame in flashes: through the 
curling clouds,and softly outlined them one 
against the other. 

It was about this time that Kate received 
@ letter from George Osborne, with the cheer- 
ing news that after weeks of research he had 


obtained séfthe legality of her marriage, 
and would be on his way home withtkem on 
the following day. 


‘Of what use are proof.?’’ she thought, 
sadly, “when I have never ‘held his love. ‘If 
it were not for my boy, I would willingly go 
away to some far distant land, and forget the 
mad dream f'my gitihood's’ days. ’ How 
noble George is to battle i” my behulf, ‘and to 
ares tg that which crushes his hopes for 
ever!”’ ‘ 

Bat on the following @zy ‘she received a 
telegram, telling her that Osborne had been 
seriously injured in a ruilway collision, and 
was lying at a Village culled Barnt Oak, close 
to Chester, 

‘“Why, this is more than cruel!” she 
wailed; ‘“jaet’as vittory ‘has* crowned his 
efforts. I must go to him atonee. fs this 
a coincidence or what ?—that he should be 
lying close to my husbana’s estate, and “he 
is there now, for i¢_is annonnced in the 
Morning Post. Now, Richard Lonsdale, you 
will bs brought face to face with stern facts! 
I will compel. you. to acknéwiedze me, and 
then-part for ever!” 

A fierce exuliation had taken possession of 
her; and she longed to humble the proud 
and haughty Lady Ransome—to crush her 
beneath her contempt and ridicale. 

Being a woman she acted impulsively, 
sorties in writing the following letter to her 
rival. 


‘*Lapy Raysome,—The time has. come ait last 
when I shall compel you to cease all-preten- 
sions to the lova:of my husband, Earl of 
Crondace. The proofs the legality of my 
marriage, are forth:oming,.and will ba in my 
possession to-morrow at ths.Jatest. ‘I ats.off 
now to my husband in Cheshire, ‘If you wish 
to be convinced you can follow me there, 


‘« Katz, Countess or Gronpace! ” 


“ She dares.to tannt-and deride. me—she, 
a woman of the people, to defy me! I will be 
there, but only to triumph.or to die!” 

Of the many unwise things Kate had been 
guilty of this was the worst. It was teasing 
a deadly reptile, calling down fire from: the 
clouds, inviting a' torrent .t0 pursue you, an 
avalanche to overwhelm you. 

She had brooded over her sapposed wrongs 
for years, and ‘nursed an ‘impessionéd love 
for the’ earl in'seoret’ during ‘many ‘weary, 
hopeless years. At last this terrible reality 
confronted her, and wnhinged her mind, and 
drove her mad. 

Kate's imprudent letter, following soclosely 
on the Harl’s accacationsand reproaches, was 
the last proverbial straw ; «and if: murder had 
taken sion of any of any ‘hamax' being 
it had of Lady Ransome, who fost ‘no time in 
taking uo Kate's pauge of "battle by following 
hér to the spot indicated by her letter. 

Kate had also wfittén'to ths Earl, telling 
nin of the proofs, and of her jouriey to Burnt 

ak. 

Little did she dreammthat withincthe’com- 
pass of twenty-four hours evéats would happen 
to dwarf others that bad gone before inher 
life of vicissitudes. Whether for good orvevil 
the die was’ cast, and some ‘of the actors in 
this strange drama of human actions and 


‘which 


sometimes not-only decide the destinies 
of nations, but also of individuals. 
7: © * r 


Three persons were nearthe Odttage- where 
George Osborne lay with a broken limb, as if 
impelled there by the hand of destiny. 
Kate had biddén him good-night,»promising 
to see him the next «morning,:and was 
making her way to the hotel where she was 
staying. ‘The road ted=by-a black,’ silent ex- 
panse of water, hommed in by trees; ‘but sur- 
rounded by a close rim of dark-coloured earth, 
uncovered by any greenness of grass: or weed. 
Along ‘the brink grew clamps of tall; dank 
reeds, sighing mournfally asthe piefeingwin ' 


+that-blew between them. 


Suddenly she was confronted-by atall figure 
clad in’ black from head to foot. 

One glance at herface in the gathering twi- 
light -revealed her identity. It was Lady 
Raneome ! 

‘“‘ ¥on bade me follow:yon ‘here. ‘You see I 
have obeyed you!” she said, in: a portentous 
-whisper, fall -of: venom) hatred and all ' un- 
oharitablenees. 

“T will speak-to you to-morrow, Lady Ran- 
some !’-retutned Kate, icily. 

‘* Have you seén the Baril?” 

‘“No; not yet ;to’morré w E-will.” 

«. To-morrow never ‘comes! Do you think 
a I who’ ees on for years will will- 
ingly resign him to you ?”” 

“ Let me 1” This, as the maddened 
woman caught her by she'wrist with a grip of 
iron. 

* Renounce him! ’’.she ‘hissed, her eyes 
glowing like bright ceals,~her-whole frame 
quivering with the madness of jeslousy which 
poured throngh her veins like molten lava. 

“6 = me go, woman. ‘Would-you-murder 
me ” a 
: % renter - ———- fyourand your 

ying 8 out ofamy path!” © 

“ Help | help! ’»ehrieked «Kate, three dis- 
tinct times. : 

A bright fiash, and then some dark object 
bounded forwaftd. Kate wes thrust aside, 
and the steel fell upon the Earl of Crondaee, 
who was on his way-to the cottege to see Kate, 
and arrived at the-spot just in-time to-respond 
to her cries for help. f, 

‘* Bertie, what-have-you done? ’-hesasked 
reproachfully,;@s the warm ‘bleod oozed/from 
the wound, ++ You-have killed met” 

“ No, no, Créndace! my-lifeifer-yours,”’ she 
wailed. ‘See, they come toseparate us!” as 
thesound-of hurrying footsteps came nearer 
and nearer. ‘ See, therevisa niee quiet place 
down in the waters: where we cancfind rest!’ 

“ Oh, Heaven |’ she ejactlated)inia frenzy 
of horror ; “ this the spot I saw in my dream. 
Bertie | good-bye, I am dying.” 

‘“* Back!’ shouted the mad- woman, as with 
unnatural strength she lifted thedying man in 
her-arms ; and, with’a shriek of defiant; mock- 
ing laughter, plunged with him beneath the 
black; silent: waters, which -closed~‘over them 
like a dark shroud. 

Kate was found insensible,and'taken to the 
cottage hard by, where the news of the terrible 
tragedy soon spread,'and'-thrilled vevery one 
with @ nameless See + 

On the morrow the bodies were found, and 
ns in po side by side in the 

nict little old churchyard. - 
: They had loved eath otherin life, aad in 
death were not separated : 
The iproofs were vtfiicient to establish the 
rights of Kate.and her son, little Warren. 

It was many a day ere a smile came fnto-her 
‘wan face; but Sant, that - healer —. 
wounds, brought her peace at last‘asthe: wile 
of the noble-hearted George Osborne ;-emd 
sustained Betsy's ‘devotion, -ehe ‘ could 
think, without a shudder, of that feataome 
scene at the black. , when ‘her-léver-hus- 
band, the man she bestowed her virgin 

had given: his-life for here, and 
thus atoned for the 


although he bad 

been: drawa downto Kichuis bleak vols by 
‘A Beautifal Medusa.” »° 
[THE END.] 
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THE GOLDEN HOPE. 


CHAPTER XXXIX.— (continued. ) 


THE seamen proceeded to investigate the 
state of the wouuded limb. custiag oveasion- 
ally wondering glances at Mr. Forsythe, who 
was bending over his yonag wife, bathing her 
face with sea- watec aad chafing her hands. 

The result of this treatment was Cecile’s 
speedy recovery. 

She moved convulsively once or twice, 
opened her eyes with a wondering stare upon 
the strange scene around her, recogaized her 
hasband, and won tack the memory of her 
recent peril, With it came a frightened, 
terrified expression. 

‘‘ Mamma!” she gasped. ‘ Where is she?” 

Mr. Forsythe pat his hand over her mouth 
to prevent the possible utterance of words 
that might be hereafter remembered against 
them. At the same time he staggered back, 
and uttered a groan that attracted the atten- 
tion of the men who had come to his aid. 

‘““My aunt! Have you seen her?” he 
cried. “A hundred pounds to the man who 
saves her! She was swept in-shore by the 
current! My poor aunt! ”’ 

In a moment all was activity. and confusion 
oa board the two vessels. Luke Jenson’s craft 
was forgotten, and the bouts sailed to the 
northward of the point, Luke suggesting that 
the lady had been cast upon it. No trace of 
her could be found upon the sharp low rocks 
forming the point, and they moved shore- 
warda. 

As they did so, Mr. Forsythe observed at 
some distance to the northward, under fall 
sail, and disappearing behind a projecting 
point, a little fishing vessel that seemed to be 
hurrying out of sight. The next moment it 
had vanished behind the screen of rocks, A 
momentary suepicion that it might have been 
near enough to rescue the Baroness disturbed 
him, but it vanished when he reflected that 
there had been scarcely time enough for the 
crafs to attain such a distance since a rescue, 
An instant later the incident was for- 
gotten. 

A brief survey of the coast convinced the 
party that the Baroness had found a watery 
grave. Her bonnet and other articles of her 
outside wearing apparel were found ficating 
over a spot that the sailors called the ‘‘ Pool,” 
and believed to be bottomless—so at least’ 
they superstitously declared it to be, The 
boat that contained the rescued ones then set 
ous to carry them back to their place of start- 
ing, while the second vessel, with others that 
had approached, hovered about the * Pool” 
~ shores, in a vain quest for the. missing 

ady. 

Cecile crouched down in the bottom of the 
boat during the retarn sail, ber shivering 
figure well wrapped in pilot coats, and her 
faca hidden in her hauds. Whatshe thought 
aud felt during those moments was known 
cnly to herself and One other; buat her 
countenance was almost as ghastly-and livid, 
when she was lifted out upon the shore, as at 
the moment when Lady Redweode driftad 
past her before disappéaring from view. 

The news of ths disaster had preceded their 
arrival, Groups of fishermen and their 
families were gathered on the shore. Mrs. 
Jenson was there, eager and questioning. 
Renee was there, her only sign of emotion in 
her black, glittering eyes that gleamed and 
flickered with their strange light. A stranger 
was there too—Mr. Kenneth, who had jast 
«rived from Redwoode with a message to the 
Baroness, that Hellice had been partly traced, 
and that hopes were entertained of discovering 
her whereabouts very speedily, He had been 
met at the very doors of Sorel Pixce with the 
tidings of a disaster, and had eome down to 


He had no doubt of her rescue. 
He saw Cecile lifted ont, haggard and 
alroost fainting ; he beheld the dripping figare 
of Mr. Forsythe, the burly ferm of Luke 
Jenson, and he pressed forward to offer 
his assistance to the Baroness. A look of 
agonized questioning convulsed his fuce as 
he saw that she was not there. With a 
frenzied cry, he clutched Mr. Forsythe's urm, 
and said,— 
‘Lady Redwoode! Where is she?” 
* Dead!” answered Mr. Forsythe, hoilowly. 
* Drowned !”” 
Mr. Kenneth recoiled from the young 
man a3 if he beheld in him her ludyshigp's 
marderer. . 
**Dead!” he shouted. “It isnot so! It 
cannot be! She has been picked up! She 
has drifted on some shore! A thonsand 
pounds to the man that fiuds her |” 
Mr, Forsythe and his bride did not linger 
on the beach. In company with Renee, Mrs. 
Jenson and her eon, they wulked back to 
Sorel Piace, though Cecile tottered rather 
than walked. Here restoratives were applied, 
and the jubilant Hindoo whispered to her 
young mistress of ‘wealth and grandeur, and 
the colour came gradually back to: Cecile’s 
cheeks, and the awed and horrified expression 
fuded out of her eyes. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Kenneth made every effort 
to recover the body of the Baroness, for, on 
visiting the scene of the disaster, he had 
become convinced that Lady Redwoode must 
have been drowned. The seamen confirmed 
this opinion, relating instances of fishermen 
who had been wrecked on those fearful rocks, 
but who had not survived to'tell their tale. 
They told harrowing stcries abcut the 
** Pool,”’ and asserted that it was useless to 
reek to wrest from its depths the bodies of 
those unfortunate enough to be engulphed 
therein, for the “ Pool” never gave back its 
dead ! 
“All day long the heart-broken old man 
searchedand searched in vain. At night hecame 
toSorel Place, bowed and sad, his onc: rosy face 
so full of deep lines that looked like ecars, 
a even his sister could not have known 
im. 
The next day he resamed his vain and use. 
less search, and when the second night eame 
all hope was gone. He believed his honoured 
friend sleeping beneath the waves, and all the 
light seemed gone out of his life, all bacyancy 
from his heart. 
Of those who knew her fate, he alone traly 
mourned her, 
On the third day, Mr, Forsythe, Cecile, 
Renee, and Mr, Kenaeth, journeyed: bacix to 
Redwoode. They all wore moarniag, but 
Cecile’s was deepest, asiber grief wus lightest. 
Ins:ead of grief, she carried with’ her a load of 
remorse that looked like the very grimness of 
despair. 
_ Lhe story» of Lady Redwoode’s death by 
drowning had preceded them. 


ulready. 


light of the dying eummer day. It seemed to 


CHAPTER XL} 
Let it work— 

For ’tis the sport, to have'the engineer 

Hoist with his own petard ; and ’t shall go hard, 

But I will delve one yard below their mines, 

And blow them to the moon. —Hamlet. 


Tue time dragged heavily to both Mr. 
Anchester and his housekeeper until the arrival 
of the minister for whom they had sent. _ 
The former lingered alternately by the side 
of the sleeping Hellice, fecling her pulse and 
listening to her breathing, and on the portico 
listening for the sound of thereturning chaiee. 
Mrs. Hartley, inwardly reproaching herself 
for her treachery to her young guest, did not 
quit the maiden for an instant. It seemed to 
be « relief to the voman'to hold the pate, inert 
hand, anito look through tearful eyes upon 
the etatue like face, which she now and then 
fancied would never waks to life again. 

At last the suspense was ended, and Mr. 
Anchester’ came hurrying in with a glowing 
face, exclaiming,— 
“ They are coming! I hear the wheels of 
tne old chaise! Get the girl ready, Mrs, 
Hartley. Cover her face with a veil, cr some- 
thing, and no one will suspect anything 
wrong.” 
“But the minister may noi have come,’’ 
suggested the widow. 
Mr. Anchester replied by a frown so black 
that the woman hurriedly arose, and went into 
an edjuining room, from-which she speedily 
reappeared, carrying in her hands a bridal 
veil, yellow with age, thin as a cobweb, and 
very volumirousin its folds, This ske attached 
to the maiden’s head, crowning the mockery 
with a few sprays of flowers which 
Ancheater brought in from the garden. 
“That looks well!’ he said, stepping back 
and surveying the effect. ‘* Nothing could be 
more bride like !”’ : 
« Bat she can't stand up, sir,” said Mrs. 
Hartley, nervously. ‘¢ And she won't be able 
to make any responses!” : : 
“ Then you can make them for her,” replied 
Mr. Archester. looking fixedly at his trembling 
coadjutor. ‘It is too late for you to recede. 
You do not intend to play me false now, do 
on?" 
x : His answering gaze appeared to paralyze the 
housekeeper. His herculean figure seemed to 
tower up threateningly before ‘her, and she did 
not dare to contest his will at the lastmoment. 
She faltered out a promise of uuhesitating 
obedience, and he answered,— 
“That is well! You shall havea handsome 
reward for your services, Mrs, Harsley, and 
Hellice will yet thank you for your kindness. 
There comes the chaise into the garden. As 
goon as the minister enters, you had better 
hasten to unlock the chapel. You amid Sandy 
are to be the only! witnesses. Don’t admit 
any of the labourers or their wives.” 
Mrs Hartley promised that sho would take 
especial care to execute this command,: and 
Mr. Anchester then hastened ont to the 
portico. The chaise had just drawn up be- 
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Redwoode looked gloomy and dreary in the! forward and offered his arm to the new 
. comer, assisting him up the steps carefally, 
have lost much of its grace and beanty vith! and conducting him into the brigut and 





grand old halls, and a strange sombreness 


Cecile felt chilled to the heart as she crossed 
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in some measure a dependent. 


owner and mistress of all this proud do- 
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‘mourning servants; but the next moment the] certain gaze upon the younger man. 
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fire, for his old blood moved slugyishly, and 
he was cold even on that summer night. 

‘* Mrs, Hartley is ill, I think Sandy said,” 
he remarked, after a brief silence. 

“No one is iJl at the Rookery, reverend 
sir,”’ replied Mr. Anchester. ‘Sandy made a 
mistake. It is not a dying person you have 
come to console; but I sent for you to unite 
two young Pecpie in matrimony. This young 
lady, Miss Hellice Glintwick, and myself, 
Darcy Anchester, a near relative of the 
Marquis of Anchester.” 

The minister looked at the white-robed 
figure of the maiden for the first time. As 
the housekeeper had gaid, his sight was no 
longer good, and he had been barely conscious 
of the presence of a fourth person in the 
apartment. He did not now observe anythin, 
| pean about the yo girl. He fanci 
- unusually modest and retiring—that was 

‘It is a runaway marriage, my dear sir,” 
said Mr. Anchester, with an assumption of 
frankness. “The young lady is an orphan, 
but has a cruel guardian, who is averse to her 
marriage. The Marquis, my uncle and 
adviser, counselled me to bring her here and 
be married by you. The Rookery belongs to 
me now, and it will be through a part of 
every year the residence of my bride and 
myself. You will, thus, not only make two 
hearts happy by your compliance with our 
wishes, but secure to yourself two parishioners, 
who will delight to number themselves among 
your warmest friends.”’ 

“You wish to be married at once?” said 
the minister, thoughtfully. ‘It will be a 
very irregular proceeding, sir?” 

‘‘ Bat irregular marriages are very common 
in Scotland,” returned Mr. Anchester, smiling. 
‘‘We shall not mind any informalities. All 
we desire is to be united. Miss Glintwick, 
having run away with me, must have the 
protection of a husband as speedily as possible. 
Have consideration for her, reverend sir, and 
for me also, who apprehend the sound of 
pursuit in every breeze.” 

This was true enough. Mr. Anchester 
knew that friendly detectives were in search 
of Hellice, and he feared that they might 
¢race her and rescue her from his grasp, 
before he had acquired a right to defy them. 
This fear had grown into positive dread with- 
in the past few hours, and under his blandness 
and frankness he evinced a nervousness that 
was almost wildness. 

The minister appeared to consider the pro- 
position favourably, and the housekeeper stole 
out to prepare Sandy for his part as a witness, 
and to open the*chapel for the approaching 
ceremony. She was absent several minutes, 
and when she returned she found the gentle- 
men in friendly converse, the marriage fully 
decided upon. 

Hellice still sat by the fire, her veiled head 
drooping, and the flowers decking her hair 
already withering from the extreme heat. 

‘The chapel is ready, my dear sir,’’ said 
Mr. Anchester, azising. ‘We will proceed 
thither at once, and conclude our very interest- 
ing conversation after the ceremony. Come, 
Hellice, my darling!" he added, drawing the 
maiden's arm through his, and gently support- 
ing her. “ Have no more fears, beloved. All 
will soon be well.’’ 

“Is the young lady ill?” inquired the 
minister, uneasily. 

‘No; only somewhat overcome with 
emotion, sir. Poor child! She feels her 
present position keenly, and will not be easy 
until she has a legal right to my name and 
protection. Be kind enough to precede us to 
the chapel?” 

The minister, suspecting no evil, yet op- 
pressed with a vague sense of uneasiness, 
went on in advance. 

They passed down the portico, and crossed 
the garden, through a laural grove, to a lonely 
chapel that stood beside the road, forlorn and 
deserted in appearance. It was, however, 
the occasional place of worship for the few 
inhabitants of the valley. 
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Sandy, troubled and anxious, stood on the 
steps to guard against any possible intrusion 
into the edifice. 

Hellice was borne on quietly, her figure 
hanging heavily upon Mr. Anchester’s arm, 
but Mrs. Hartley fancied once or twice that the 
maiden was not so insensible as she appeared. 
An involuntary movement or two on the part 
of Hellice attested that the fresh air waa 
rapidly reviving her, but she made noeffort to 
support herself. Mr. Anchester was too elated 
to even notice these indications of returning 
consciousness. 

The little party peoced on, entering the 
chapel. Sandy moved aside to permit it to pass 
him, and he then followed, closing the door-be- 
hind him, The poor lad was evidently in a 
state of great alarm at the non-success of his 
friendly warning, and would have made an 
effort to rescue her himself from her enemy, 
had he not been in deadly fear of the latter. 
With a great sigh he crept up the dim aisle 
behind the party, and took the position as- 
signed him by Mr. Anchester. 

The chapel was gloomy enough. Its bare 
white walls had a —a blank look in the 
dim light. The rows of wooden benches, and 
the great family pew, with its curtains and 
cushions, were full of deep shadows. Upon 
the altar burned two waxen candies, but the 
circle illaminated by them was narrow. It 
was & strange hour and a strange scene for a 
bridal, but stranger than either was the immo- 
bility and statuesqueness of the young bride 
in her black robe and white veil. The lights 
and shadows played fitfully about the five 
strange figures, making them look weird, 
strange, and unearthly. 

The minister looked earnestly at the maiden, 
whose face he had not yet seen. It seemed 
strange to him that she should be supported 
on either side, but the plausibility of Mr. An- 
chester had blinded his jadgment, and he pro- 
ceeded with the performance expected of him. 
He — o rayer, the — of — 
greatly the expectant bride; m, who 
alternated his glances between Hellice and the 
door. The simple, earnest invocation con- 
cluded, the old minister asked the usual ques- 
tions of Mr. Anchester, going through the 
prescribed formula upon such occasions. The 
young man answered him eagerly and impa- 
tiently in the affirmative. 

The housekeeper felt the girl’s form lean 
less heavily upon her; and was dimly conscious 
that the maiden was gathering herself up as if 
to meet a storm. Looking up quickly and 
fearfally, she met the gaze of a pair of earnest, 
indignant eyes that seemed to gleam through 
the veil and barn her face, so scorching was 
their fiery light. She uttered an exclamation 
of dismay, comprehending that the drag had 
lost its power, that Hellice was awake, active, 
alert,and determined to protect herself ! 

The housekeeper’s cry was scarcely heard, 
for the minister had lifted his voice in ques- 
tioning the bride. 

There was a brief silence after, the house- 
keeper not daring to make the responses as 
she had been commanded, and Mr. Anchester 
glowered angrily upon the trembling instra- 
ment of his will. 

‘“‘ Speak!” he hissed, under his breath. 

The minister repeated the question, wonder- 
ing at the delay of the bride in responding. 

Then came answer—not in the feigned 
voice of the ho , but in the clear, 
ringing, indignant tones of Hellice herself. 

The weak figure straightened herself, the 
clinging arms spurned the support of Mr. An- 
chester and the housekeeper. Hellice stood 
up straight as an arrow, and dashed aside the 
veil from her white passionful face. How su- 

rb she looked in her lofty scorn, her nony 

isdain of the creature at her side. he 
looked at his face with a Rgeiaing Pane, and 
then turned to the bewildered old minister, 
and said, with the look and air of a queen : 

“You ask me if I will marry this man. I 
answer, No!” 

And then, with a swift, impstaous move- 





ment, she tore off the veil, and flung it at Mr. 
Anchester’s feet. 

He stood dumb, appalled. And then, with. 
out another word, with only a grateful, kindly 
look to the joyfal Sandy, the maiden turned 
and walked down the aisle with imperial grace, 
and with leopard-like swiftness passed out of 
the door. 

No one offered to detain her. No one dared 
to do so. 

For a moment or more Mr. Anchester re- 
mained transfixed to the spot, completely 
thunderstruck at the turn affairs had taken. 
He stared helplessly from one to another, 
from the half-fainting widow to the grinning 
lad, and from him to the minister, who had 
seated himself weak and trembling, vaguely 
conscious that he had been called upon to en- 
act part in an intendgd crime. Then, recover- 
ing his energy, Mr. Anchester uttered a 
terrific oath, and started abruptly in pursuit 
of his bride. 

He had taken but a step or two when he 
halted and exclaimed hastily : 

‘Be kind enough, reverend sir, to remain 
here until my return. I will bring the young 
lady back immediately. She is subject to 
these vagaries. Her mind is not quite right, 
but the ceremony must go on, sir. We are 
already half-married, you know!” 

Without waiting for an answer, he dashed 
down the aisle and out of the chapel, making 
his way into the road. 

Here he paused a moment, looking up and 
down the open space with frenzied gaze. In 
the direction of the Rookery he caught sight 
of something that looked like the flattering of 
@ woman's drapery, and he started in that 
direction with the speed of a deer-hound. 

The flatteriog drap2ry amoved on before 
him with the lightness of thistledown. It was 
considerably in advance of him, and main- 
tained the distance between them. 

It was lost to his sight at that point of the 
road where the shadows of the Jaurel-grove lay 
thickly, but speedily reappeared beyond, pass- 
ing along the grounds of the Rookery, and 
then disappearing within the gates belonging 
to the Rookery garden. 

It belonged unmistakably to Hellice, and 
she had evidently gone back to the old man- 
sion. 

Mr. Anchester could have shouted in his 
joy at this discovery. He believed the maiden 
to be bewildered, not yet entirely recovered 
from the power of the drug she had taken. 
She had sought refuge in the very snare of the 
spoiler. She would yet be his prey. 

“She fancies she will be safe there,” he 
muttered to himself, as he hurried on, ‘She 
has perhaps gone there only to obtain her 
property ! She will not get away from me the 
second time. By heaven! I will force more 
of that drug upon her, and carry her back to 
the chapel. That old dotard shall marry us. 
I stake my life on it!’’ 

He spoke savagely, and his face glowed 
fiercely and redly, and his breath came in gasp- 
ing puffs. He could not sustain the chase so 
well as the object of his pursuit. His heavy 
frame and abundant flesh were burdens 
to him, while Hellice had moved with unvary- 
ing lightness ‘and rapidity. Lng before hs 
reached the garden- gate his speed had greatly 
relaxed, and his movements had become blan- 
dering and uneven. 

The gate was shut as he came up ; he paused 
before it, and leaned against the high stone 
wall, resting and looking back, believing that 
he heard steps in pursuit. His suspicions 
were correct. Sandy was flying along the road 
after him, and behind the half-witted lad 
came Mrs. Hartley, frightened into a state of 
mind little superior to that of her servant. 

In the distance was seen the good minister, 
walking as fast as his strength would permit, 
and two or three labourers and their wives 
were also a ing, curious to learn the 
cause of the singular and unusual distarbanc2 
at that honr in their lonely valley. 

Mr. Anchester became fario:s. 

Rage against the innocent maiden who had 
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defeated his schemes filled his soul. He swore 
to take her back and marry her within the 
hour. He lifted the latch of the gate, mutter- 

ing fearful oaths, bat the portal would not 

open to his touch. It was secarely locked and 

barred from within. 

Hellice had been wiser than he thought. 

“Curse the girl!’’ he shouted, with the 
fury ofademon. ‘Here, you rascal!’’ and 
he made a commanding gesture to the ap- 
proaching Sandy. ‘‘ Hasten those men yonder, 
and help me beat this gatein! Do you hear?” 

Sandy was obliged to obey. The labourers 
quickened their steps, and, unheeding the 
tearfal remonstrances of the housekeeper, a 
——— assault was made upon the stout 

gate. Heavy stones and a wooden bar 
found in the vicinity were brought into requi- 
sition, and plied heavily to remove the obstruc- 
tion. No one dared to gainsay Mr. Anchester’s 
commands. 

The valley labourers recognized him as their 
master, and dreaded to offend him, lest he 
should expel them from their humble homes. 
The old minister was horrified at the 
unbridled temper of the baffled adventurer, 
and stood apart, looking upon him with awe 
and fear, and inly praying that the maiden 
might defeat her enemy. 

The gate scon gave way at the hinges before 
the determined assault of the besiegers, and 
with a fierce yell of exaltation Mr. Anchester 
sprang into the garden. 

At the same moment, however, something 
suddenly arrested his movements and held 
him, -bound. 

While Mr. Anchester stood gazing, and the 
other members of the group crowded up behind 
him to look also, the window of Hellice's 
chamber was thrown up, and she stood before 
them. It was Hellice herself, not the helpless, 
oof ete Labaeehe a few a before, 

ut with a bright and mocking , all sparkle 
and animation, all life and beauty, pee gs 
ance and witchery. 

The sight of her thus almost paralyzed Mr. 
Anchester. He had expected to find her 
cowering and ing in an inner room. To 
see her thus bold, mocking and defiant, was 
almost as heavy a blow as the one she had 
dealt him in the chapel. 

‘*I am sorry for the necessity that has com. 
pelled me to be so inhospitable, Mr. Anches- 
ter,” she said, in pure, clear, ringing tones, 
eweeter than Christmas chimes, yet full of 
mockery. ‘It was very painfal to me, of 
course, to shut you out of your own garden. 
And trath compels me to say that the house is 
much better barricaded than the gate was. 
Come in—if you can!" and she bowed in 
mock. courtesy. “I shall be happy to welcome 
you to my retreat. Don’t hesitate through 
motives of false delicacy, I entreat you. Come 
at once, and ‘don’t stand upon the order ' of 
your coming, to paraphrase a post. And, by 
the way, just to encourage you, my dear Mr. 
Anchester, let me tell you that I was not quite 
80 helpless as you fancied, when you took me 
to the church yonder!" 

With a clear, sweet laugh, fall of girlish 
delight at her position as mistress of the affair, 
Hellice retreated from the window, closing it 
securely, 

“To the main door !”” shouted Mr. Anches- 
ter, hoarsely, almost frantic with rage at his 
discomfiture, fancying that the men were 
laughing at him and secretly sympathizing 
with his escaped victim, and thoroughly 
aroused to the necessity of capturing the girl 
without farther delay. ‘ Bring anything you 
can to batter the door in!" 

The labourers rushed in various directions to 
procure the necessary articles for the siege. 
Sandy crept away into a thicket, that he 
might not be compelled to render his ser- 
Vices. 

‘Mrs, Hartley,” said Mr. Auchester, briefly 
and sternly to the weeping err eg ** keep 
an eye on the minister! Don’t let him leave 
the place until this businessis concluded ! 
The marriage-ceremony shall be performed 
to-day, even if I have to burn the Rookery to 











the ground to obtain possession of this demon 
- a gitl She shall smart for this yet—curse 
er!’ 

‘“‘But Mr. Anchester,” cried the woman, 
wringing her hands, “ you said Miss Hellics 
loved you! If I had suspected the trath, I 
would have set her free hours ago. Poor 
young creature! Have pity on her, Mr. 
Anchester. For mercy’s sake——”’ 

**Silence!’’ thundered Mr. Anchester, his 
brows blackening like clouds charged with 
thunder-storms, ‘Do as I bid you, and mind 
your own affairs!'’ 

“I will stay without being watched, my 
good Mrs. Hartley,” said the old minister, 
gently, a with 5 expression of Rs gene 
anxiety. ‘Itis my duty to protect this poor 
young girl from this alee in iniquity. Iwill 
protect her with my life. So young, so lovely, 
in such fearful peril—Heaven guard her in 
this hour of danger! "’ 

Mr. Anchester neither heard nor heeded the 
good man’s closing sentences. 

The labourers had returned with ixstru- 
ments that might serve as battering rams, 
and he led them to their work at once. The 
main door was chosen as the theatre of opera- 
tions. The windows were all too high from 
the ground to be succassfally attacked, pro- 
tected as they were by heavy wooden shutters. 
The back doors were equally heavy with the 
front, without having such broad porticoes to 
serve as standing-places for the besiegers. 
The main door was immensely heavy, pro- 
vided with strong hinges, double locks, and 
two wooden inside bars, but Mr. Anchester did 
not despair of breaking it in. 

Under his directions a very Babel of sound 
arose from hammers, stones, and wooden bars. 
The men dared not do otherwise than work 
lustily, and Mr. Anchester was not less active 
than they. Ata little distance on the lawn 
stood the minister and the housekeeper, the 
one calmly praying, the other moaning and 
wringing her hands. Sandy peered out from 
his thicket, his teeth chattering, his eyes 
dilating, and his face white with woe. 

Hellice did not again show her face. 

Nearly an hour was swept in vain attempts 
to break in the door, and Mr. Anchester at 
last shouted : 

‘An axe! Bring axes, you rascals! It 
would take a week to beat the door in! Fetch 
hatchets and axes !"’ 

These instruments were speedily forthcom- 
ing, and brought into active use. The splin- 
tera flew in every direction. The hard, old 
wood for a long time resisted the strokes of 
the axe, but at last a breach was made, saffi- 
cient to admita hand. Mr. Anchester thrust 
in his, pushed up the stout bars from their 
sockets, aud the door was soon broken in. 

With a savage yell he sprang into the dwell- 
ing, bidding the men guard the door against 
the maiden’s escape. He rushed upstairs to 
Hellice’s chamber. 

The young girl was not there! 

Not in the chamber, nor the adjoining 
rooms, not in the drawing-room or dining- 
room, not upstairs nor downstairs, nor any- 
where within the house! Mr. Anchester 
discovered a back window unfastened, and the 
conviction forced itself upon his mind that she 
had made her escape by that aperture more 
than an hour before, and that she had been 
flying exultantly away from the Rookery all 
the time that he had been so vainly and use- 
lessly besieging it! 

For some time he was literally speechless, 
but when he gained command of his voice at 
last, it was to order his men to a thorough and 
instant pursuit of the fugitive ! 





CHAPTER XLI. 


Our dangers and delights are near allies ; 
From the same stem the rose and prickle rise. 
—Alyen, 


As we have stated, Hellice made her esca 


from a rear window of the Rookery at the 
very moment her enemy began his vigorous 








assault upon the front door. She was cool, 
clear-headed, and self-reliant, in the fall pos- 
session of all those powers so necessary to her 
self-preservation. After making her mocking 
speech at the window, she withdrew into her 
chamber, gathered together the few possessions 
she had brought with her, took her shawl on 
her arm, and, lamp in hand, rapidly descended 
the stairs, making her way to the dining-room. 
Here she paused to collect a few articles of 
food, which pradence warned her she might 
require, and to drink a glass of generous wine, 
which effectually dispelled any langwor that 
might have remained from the drug she had 
taken. As she replaced the glass upon the 
buffet, there came to her ears the sounds of 
vigorous pounding and angry command. 

*““Mr. Darcy Auchester has a task before 
him that will employ the greater pari of an 
hour at the very least,’’ she said to herself, 
with a bright and mocking smile. ‘By the 
time he effects an entrance I must be very 
near the station. At any rate, I mast have 
secured my safety!” 

She extinguished the light of her lamp, and 
proceeded quietly through the housekeeper's 
room to the kitchen. The windows of this latter 
room were all rather high from the ground, 
but Hellice’s quick wit was ready to supply all 
deficiencies. She raised the sash cautiously, 
looked out, perceiving that no one was in the 
rear garden, and then carefully lowered out a 
short step-ladder, usually employed by tie 
housekeeper in reaching otherwise unattaia. 
able jars at the top of her closets. 

The ladder dropped into a thicket of rose- 
bushes, but found a firm foothold. The maiden 
then crapt through the window, descended to 
— and made her way in safety to the 

and. 

Her first movement was then to drag the 
ladder to some distance, and concaal it in the 
midst of some shrubbery. Her second was to 
plunge through the dark laurel grove, through 
fields and pastures, until she had gained the 
road at a point nearly a mile distant from the 
Rookery, and beyond the rounds of assault ; 
then she sat down by the roadside, under a 
tree, to decide where she should seek shelter. 

She was flushed and excited ; her pulse beat 
quickly, and her heart throbbed like the sound 
ofa muffled drum. She wiped her heated 
forehead, and gave herself up to quick, calm, 
clear thought. 

She believed Mr. Anchester’s assertion with 
regard to the pursuit of unfriendly detectives, 
and her first decision was to avoid the railway 
station n2arest the Rookery, lest an officer of 
the law should be waiting for her there—of 
any other village or station in the neighbour- 
hood, or within many miles, she was pro- 
foundly ignorant. She could not — to 
any of the cottagers for protection. To seek 
shelter in their homes, at the hands of their 
wives, would be simply useless. No one who 
owned Mr. Anchester as master would dare to 

lay him false. Besides, these simple valley- 
2 vc were little better than serfs of the 
soil. To be expelled from their hamble homes 
would be worse than death to them and their 
families. 

Hellice did not entertain the idea of appeal- 
ing to them for morethan aniastant. Clearly 
she must depend upon herself. She saw no 
way open to her except to keep to the road 
during the night, and when morning came to 
seek at some solitary farm-boue a conveyance 
to some distant town in which she might hide 
from all pursuit, Mr. Anchester’s included. 
Her purse was well filled; she was young, 
strong and lithe; and her heart was fall of 
strength and hope. Friendless and homeless 
as she was, she felt that there were conditions 
worse than friendliness and homelessness— 
worse even than a lonely death amid those 
dreary night solitudes. Better every pang 
that Fate could bestow than a life as Mr. 
Anchester’s wife—for such a life would be 
simply a living death! 


(To be continued.) 
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FACETLA, 

Tur strongest tied in the affairs of men is a 
legitimate marriage. 

Tue danghter of Enoch was three hundred 
and eighty years old when she married. Cour- 
age, ladies | 

Tuts country is foil of men who are self- 
made. It also contains a good many women 
who are old maids, 

‘Woman (to tramp): ‘‘ Don’t you ever take 
a bath?” Tramp (sadly): “IT ain’t got money 
enough, mia’am, to buy & bathing suit.” 

Moruer: “ My daughter, if the bad. boys 
try to flirt with you have nothing to do with 
them.” Daughter: ‘How about the good 
boys?” 

Guest: “‘Have you a fire-escape in this 
Landlord: ‘‘Two of ’em, sir.” 
Guest: ‘‘I thought so, The fire all. escaped 
from my room last night, and I came near 
freezing.” 

‘‘ You wouldn't believe me, young man,”’ he 
said, ‘‘if I were to tell you that no}a drop of 
intoxicating liquor ever passed my lips,’ 
‘*Why wouldn’t 1?” asked the young man ; 
‘are you such a liar?” 

A BOW-LEGGED man was standing before the 
fire warming himself. A small boy watched 
him intently for a while, and then he broke 
out: “I say, mister, you're stacding too near 
the fire; you’re a-warping.” 

‘*Prease accept a lock. of my hair,’ said a 
bachelor to a widow, handing her a large curl. 
‘* Sir, you had better give me the whole wig.” 
‘*Madam, you are very biting, indeed, con- 
sidering that your teeth are porcelain.” 

Curent: ‘‘Do you always lock your office 
door when you goout?” Lawyer: “ Always. 
I want to be sure that no blanked scoundrel 
ruammages among my papers until I réturn,”’ 
He didn’t see how he complimented himself, 

A uiTtLe bird sat on a bough; : 

Beneath the tree there stood a cough, 

And close at hand there was a sough. 

They said: ‘‘ How happy are we nough! 

We'll all pitch in and have a rough.” 

Tue father was winding his watch, when he 
said, playfally, to his listle girl, a bright little 
six-year-old: ‘Lei me wind your nose up.” 
‘*No,” said the child, ‘I don’t want my nose 
wound up, for I don’t want it to run all day!” 


Tuerz ie a little kingdom in the island of 
Johanna, in the Comoro group, The Sultan 
boards any ship that may call there and 
endeavours to secure the washing for his wives, 
while the Prime Minister peddles cocoanuts 
and bananas. There are no Anarchists there. 
All are poor together. 


Certain QueEntzs, 
Ox! where did the “ postage stamp?” 
And what did the ‘‘ Cotton hook?” 
Oh! where did the “ sugar camp?” 
And what did the.“ pastry cook?” 
For whom did the “ paper weight ? ” 
And why did the “ thunder clap?” 
Oh! where did the “' roller skate?” 
And where did the “ ginger snap?” 


Cuarmine ConversaTionaList. — Watering- 
place Society.— Young man (to young lady to 
whom he has baen introdaced): “* You are a 
daughter, I believe, of Major Mucklehead.”’ 
Lady: “ Yas, sir. Do you know papa ?” 
Man: “ Yes.” Lady: “I think papa is jast 
splendid.” Man: *“ And yon havea brother 
named William?” Lady: “Do you know 
brother Will?” Man: ‘“ Yes.” | Lady: 
Oa, I think brother Will is jast splendid,” 
Man: ‘ Some time ago I met an aunt of 
yours, Miss Tabitha Thorn,’”’ Lady (with 
enthusiasm) ; ‘‘ Do youknow Aunt Tabitha?” 
Man: ‘ Yes.” Lady: ‘Oh, I think Aunt 
Tabitha is just splendid.” A few moments 
later the lady, while talking to her mother, 
says: ‘‘ Mamma, I have just had such a de- 
lightful conversation. Mr. W—— is the most 
charming convers:tionalist [ ever saw.” 





the earth most were those who were caught 
napping when the flood came. 

Tur asthmatic man, if he is ina good situa- 
tion, has not half the difficulty in drawing his 
salary as he has in drawing his breath. 

A urrerary friend of ours, who does much 
work during the night, says ‘it is absurd to 
comprehend the average cat and. the howling 
dog under the denomination of “dumb” 
animals, 

Avnoruer friend of the same profession says 
It would be a blessed thing if the inspired 
author of ‘‘ Curfew Shall not Ring To-night” 
would write a poem, entitled ‘‘ Cornet Must 
not Play To-night,’”’ and have it hold good over 
every night of the year. 

A Boox has been written bearing the peculiar 
title, ‘ Howto be Entertaining Though Stupid.” 
There was no need for the book. The stupid 
are always entertaining. They listen while 
the smart talk. 

Tue boots, stockings, hat, and parasol, says 
a fashion paper, must hereafter harmonise > 
with a girl's hair. Very good. Hereafter, 
when we see a pair of carroty boots peeping 
from beneath « girl’s dress, we shall know just 
what to avoid. 

You can see multitudes of living things in 
water, with the aid of a microscope, before 
drinking it, but there are more horrible things 
in whisky which are not seen until after you 
drink it. And that’s the difference between | 
whisky and water, 

Tue most astonishing instance of a man’s 
regard for his word was recently given by a 
man who killed his wife, whom he did not 
like. When asked why he did not go off and 
leave her instead of killing her, he replied that 
‘ he had promised, on his wedding: day, to live 
with her until death should part them, and 
that he was not the man to break his word.” 

A qneat “revival” has been going on in 
America, Among the corvertsa was oue whose 
previous: profession had been ‘three card 
monte.” Times being hard, he found little 
profit in his legitimate professisn, and became 
** converted,” as the elders say. One night, at 
the suggestion of an elder, he rose to edify the 
congregation with his experience, and thus 
delivered himself: ‘* Ladies and gentlemen—I 
mean brothers and sisters—the Lord has 
blessed me very much. I never felé so happy 
in all my life (embarrassed) ; I never felt so 
happy before in all my life (very mach embar- 
rassed). If any one thinks [ did, they can get 
a lively bet out of me.” 


A very deaf old lady, who had bronght an 
action for damages against a neighbour, was 
being examined, ‘when the judge suggested a 
compromise. and instructed counsel to ask her 
what she would take to settle matters. “* What 
will you take?” asked the gentleman ‘in the 
bob-tailed wig of the old lady. The old lady 
merely shook her head at the counsel, inform- 
ing the jury, in confidence, that ‘* she was very 
hard of hearing.” ‘His lordship wants to 
know what you will take?” asked the counsel 
again, this time bawling as loud as ever he 
could in the old lady’sear. ‘I thank his lord- 
ship kindly,” the ancient -dame ‘answered, 
stoutly, “and if it’s ne il converiience to him, 
I'll take a warm ale.” 


Way Do We Toteratz Turse Mex ?—They 
were walking along the street together, the 
‘fanny man” and his friend, and the friend 
was saying: ‘‘ Yes, my dear fellow, I greatly 
admire your little pieces.” ‘‘ I flatter myself,” 
said the “funny man,” “that I do get off a 
fair thing now and then.” “Fair thing! 
Man, your work exhibits genius in every line.” 
They had reached the corner stand of an 
Italian fruit and nuts vendor by this time. 
“T am glad to hear you say so,”’ said the 
“funny man.” Then he added, ‘I’ve got 
some splendid things for next week——”” Juss 
then the frnit and nuts vendor shouted, as he 
turned his handle, ‘+Chestnats | chestnuts |” 





Tr is believed that the people who wanted} “ Wuy, Georgy,” said @ girl to her little 


_ brother, ‘I've jast heard that you were whip. 

| ped at school last week. I had no idea of it 
till I was told 2 few minutes ago;’’ “Hadn't 
you ?” returned Georgy; and then he added, 

. with a tone and air of pride: ‘‘ Why, J knew 
it at the time.” 

| A mivisteR and a doctor were once arguing 
as to whether clergymen or physicians are the 

, more useful membersof society, The minister 

said that clergymen are the more useful be- 


. cause they show pedple the way to heaven. 
; “They may show them the way,”. said the 


doctor, ‘‘ but that would be of precious little 
use if physicians didn’t give them a lift on the 
journey.” 
Nor So Bap, Arrern Aru.—Old.Mr. Anjerry, 
: the father of Tom Anjerry, was in Cambridge 
last week. Tom is a student at the Univer- 
sity, and spends a great deal of money in 
frivolity and wickedness. ‘‘ Tom,” said the 
old man, ‘ you got a registered letter from me 
last week containing ten pounds.” ‘“ Yes, I 
ot it.” ‘Til bet you,have not got any of it 
left.” . ‘* That’s where you are off. I’ve got 
the envelope in my desk now.” 
‘ Bank Presipent: “ Mr. Bullion, I regret to 
state that I have dissovered a trifling deficiency 
of one hundred thousand dollars in your ac- 
counts,”” Cashier ; ‘‘I—I———” President: “I 
have also learned that, although your salary is 
but three thousand, you have within the past 
year purchased real esiate to the amount of 
another hundred thousand.’ ‘Really, sir, 
I——” “And I have ascertained that you 
are going to start for Montreal to-day. NowI 


| have one request to make.” ° ‘Name it, sir.” 


“Don’t go until to-morrow. Give’meone day’s 
start.” —American Paper. 

Tue Dirrrerence.—Wife: ‘John, I know 
that you have a good heart, but, I am sorry to 
say, you sometimes use very profane language.” 
Husband: ‘‘ Maybe I: do, my dear; but, 
honestly, I don’t mean it. A little mental 
effervescence, you know. The fact is, my 
darling, profanity sometimes acts as a moral 
safety-valve.’ ‘W.: “ Pérhaps so. - But con- 
sider, John, there is my brother Jack, who 
never used a profane word in bis life.” H.: 1 
know it, dear; but Jack is'a blacksmith and 
Iam a literary man, and he never’needed to 
use a'stylograph as Lam doing now.” 

A Bewvepy ror ‘OpntTHatmy..Barton had 
had trouble with’ his eyes ‘for several days. 
Mach work under a lamp at hight had injured 
them, and, the ‘trouble bein ing serious, he 
was obliged to have a bandage’ put over them 
and retire into the seclusion of a darkened room 
to give them rest. Carton called upon him at 
this critical period, and on being shown into 
the gloom of his friend's’ room, inquired: 
“ What's the matter with you, old fellow?” 
“Blind, my boy, blind.” ‘“ That’s all right,” 
said Carton, producing a bottle from his 
pocket. ‘‘ Blind, did you say? Well, here’s an 
eye-opener.” - 


Nor PasnoMEenat. 


A parry of three gentlemen were conversing 
at the bar of the Blank Hotel last week, when 
a seedy-looking fellow entered, and greeted 
one of the party by name, 

‘‘Gentlemen,” said he, “let me introduce 
to you my friend, who served in the war, and 
survived in spite of the fact that two ballets 
passed through his stomach.” “ 

‘‘ Indeed!’ exclaimed his companions, with 
one accord. ‘* Why, thatia simply marvellous! 
Will you take something? ”’ ; 

He would, and after repeating the dose three 
times at the expense of the party he took his 
departure. 

“ Jim,’’ said one of the apety to the gentle- 
man who had introduced the man, “ how is it 
possible that he could survive with two bullets 
throngh his stomach?’’ 

“Oh, le enough,” was the reply ; “you 
see, he accidentally swallowed two.” .. 

And, the stillness that followed wa3 onl 





and there occurred a Jong and painfal pause in 
the conversation. 


broken by the barman, who, said: Two an 
two, please.” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue Queen has been graciously pleased to 
aczept the dedication of a bock about ‘“ Old 
Scottish Communion Plate,’ which is being 
prepared for publication. The work is to 
have a frontispiece portraying the Communion 
Service given by the Queen to Crathie Parish 
Church twenty-five years ago. Her Majesty, 
by-the-bye, attended morning service at 
Crathie Church a few Sundays ago, to hear 
the Rev. Dr. Matheson, of St. Bernard’s 
Church, Edinburgh, who was to preach there. 
These ‘“‘ variety entertainments,” of different 
Presbyters, seem to be to the Lady of Bal- 
moral what more mundane excitements are to 
her subjects, We trust they do her good. 

Tue Queen, in common with all the crowned 
heads of Europe who have sent presents to 
the Pope on his Jubilee, will shortly receive, 
in return, & miniature portrait of His Holi- 
ness, & number of which he is now causing to 
be painted. 

Tae Queen’s Jubilee presents, now being 
exhibited at St. James’s Palace, have drawn 
s0 many visitors that the rooms containing 
them have proved much too small to accom- 
modate the crowds of would-be sight-seers, 
and there is a talk of removing them to some 
more convenient place. It is to be hoped 
that when this change of venue has been 
made an opportunity of seeing them will be 
given to Her Majesty’s more humble subjects, 
by throwing open the Exhibition for some 
hours each evening. 

Her Majesty’s Palaces, including Hampton 


. Court Almshouse, number nineteen, and the 


annual charges for the same amount fo an 
enormoas sum. As the Queen does not 
occupy one of these, and as she practises 
economy for her own advantage, it would be 
only a reasonable demand if we were to ask 
for the expensés to be reduced for the benefit 
of the over-burdened taxpayer. 

Tue Dake and Duchess of Edinburgh, 
accompanied by their nephew George, rode up 
from Cattaro last week to Cettinje, where 
Prince Nicholas of Montenegro gave them a 
gay reception. The Prince met them with an 
escort of horsemen in national costumes, and 
there was a grand firing of salutes, ringing of 
bells and shouting of assembled crowds as the 
cortége rode along the streets, which were all 
decorated with floral wreaths for the occasion, 

Ir is reported that the Empress of Austria 
is to make @ stay of some weeks at Miramar, 
& matrimonial project being reported to be the 
object of her visit. The Regent of Bavaria 
is supposed to be desirous of seeing his grand- 
son, Prince Rupert, who is the Heir Apparent 
tothe Bavarian Throne, married toan Austrian 
Archduchess. His mother is also an Austrian 
Princeas, and half-sister to the Queen of Spain. 

‘Tue reconciliation of the King of Servia 
With Qaeen Nathalie is now said to be com- 
plete; there is even a talk of Her Majesty 
returning to Belgrade. It is whispered that 
the results of the recent elections have had 
more than a little to do with this, a great 
many candidates with Russian leanings 
having been selected by the majority of votes, 
and thus a number of the Queen's partisans 
having made their appearance in the Servian 
Parliament. 

Mapame Axpani appears to be in luck’s way, 
the Queen having presented her with the 
Jubileecommemoration medal set in diamonds. 
Ithas also on the top a diamond star.set. with 
sapphires, It is much better to be bora lacky 
than rich, and we have no doubt Madame 
Albani thinks so. 

Smvce Queen Christina returned to her 
capital she has taken great delight in receiving 
« visit from her brother, thé Archduke 
Stephen, She went down to the railway 
station to meet him, and the greetings 
between brother and sister were enthusiasti- 
cally affectionate, The Archduke. speaks 
Spanish fluently, and hag won all hearts by his’ 
affable demeanour, Pom } 








STATISTICS. 


Crown Livines.—The patronage of the Crown 
includes 371 livings, the incomes of which ave- 
rage £520 each annually ; it has the appoint- 
ment of all the Archbishops and Bishops and 
Deans, with the exception of the three Welsh 
sees of St. Asaph, Bangor, and Llandaff; it 
nominates all the Canons of Canterbury but 
two, three Canons of St. Paul's, all those of 
Oxford but one, and all those of Windsor, 
Westminster and Worcester. It also disposes 
of the Mastership of the Temple, &c. The 
Prince of Wales has twenty livings, of the 
total value of £6,500, in his patronage. The 
Lord Chancellor presents to twelve Canonries 
and 723 livinge. The Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster has forty-five livings to give 
away. 

THERE is-one thing we could never under- 
stand, and that is, who gets the money paid 
for marriage licenses. One of these precious 
documents costs at Doctors’ Commons, with 
fees, £223, 6d. Through a clerical surrogate 
in the country it varies, according to the 
diocese, from £2 12s. 6d. to £3 33.; a special 
license is more, averaging £29 83. Even at a 
Registrar's Office the fees for a license amount 
to two guineas. Seeing that the Government 
stamp costs on an ordinary license 102., and 
on a special one £5, where does the rest of the 
plunder go to? The Act of Parliament (4 
George IV., cap. 76) ‘‘To Avoid Fraud and 
Collusion in Obtaining Licenses for Marriage,” 
might surely be carried into effect without 
extorting such large sums of money from those 
who contemplate matrimony ; but then what 
is to become of Vicars-General, Registrars, 
Record Keepers, Assistant ditto, Clerks, Depu- 
ties, and all the rest of them ? 





GEMS. 


Ten I'saw in my dream that it is mach 
easier going out of our way when we are in it, 
than getting into it when we are out of it. 

Tuer Pythagoreans make good to be certain 
and finite, and evil infinite and uncertain. 
There are a thousand ways to miss the white ; 
there is only one to hit it. 

Hatr the illness and more than half the un- 
happiness in life comes from the want of some 
active outside interest—something to take the 
person out of himeelf or herself. 

Tue fortitude of a Christian consists in 
patience not in enterprises which the poets 
call heroic, and :which are commonly the effect 
of interest, pride and wordly honour. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Hanaine Picrurrs.— Pictures are often 
hung from two hooks instead of one, to bring 
the lines of the chord into harmony with 
those of the walls of the room. It is very 
difficult to adjust both cords to the same 
length, but much time and temper can be 
saved by using a single piece of cord, and 
passing it behind the picture through both 
screw-eyes. The proper adjustment can then 
easily be made by moving to one side or the 
other. 

Ricz anp Eaes ror an Ixvauip, Goop in 
Summer Compriaints.— Wash a small teacupful 
of rice, first in cold water, then in boiling 
water; put this into a saucepan, with two 
teacupfuls of boiling water, and a pinch of 
salt. Make this boil quickly. then very 
slowly, for twenty minutes, Fork up the 
rice; there will be no water to strain away, 
the rico will have absorbed it. Take abcut 
two tablespoonfuls of rice on a hot plate, and, 
having poached a fresh-laid egg, lay it on the 
top of the rice, and serve hot. This food 
should only be given under medical sanction, 





as, simple as it appear’, it-eannot be giyen to 
any one cf constipated habit. 














MISCELLANH#HOUS, 


—os 


Tuenrx is nothing—no, nothing—innocent or 
good that dies and is forgotten; let us hold to 
that faith or none, says Dickens. An infant, 
a prattling child dying in the cradle, will live 
again in the better thoughts of those that loved 





it, and play its part through them in the re- 


deeming actions of the world, though its body 
be burnt to ashes or drowned in the deep sea, 


Anp THE Cock Crew.—Why should cocks 
figure on the tops of steeples ? Christians con- 
nect the custom with the reproach the cock 
once conveyed to St. Peter. But the cock used 
to be placed on the tops of sacred trees long 
before it was transferred to church steeples, 
and in North Germany it-still stands upon the 
May-poles. It was partly a watchman and 
partly a weather prophet, and by its crowing it 
could disperse evil spirits and ail approaching 
calamities. Its life was sacred in India and 
Persia, and Cicero speaks of the ancients re- 
garding the killing of a cock as a crime equal 
in blackness to the soffocation of a father. Oar 
weathercocks are doubtless the survival of 
these old ideas. 

Tue Dust or Powner.—As the skin invari- 
ably shows the dust of powder, there is not 
the least deception about it, except from a 
stage distance. And yet we have seen young 
girls, whose complexion needed no improve- 
ment, applying powder, becanse they foolishly 
imagined that there was unnecessary ‘‘ shine” 
about the polish which youth alone possesses. 
Mothers should inquire very cloeely into the 
habits of their daughters in all matters relat- 
ing to the toilet, and see that the hair is cared 
for, to preserve its luxuriance ; the complexion, 
that it is kept as pure as the heart; the 
the teeth, that they remain sonnd and white; 
and the form, that is youthful and erect, be 
not cramped and deformed by youthful prac- 
tices. This is a sacred obligation, and the 
attention of English women is not devoted 
to this subject to the extent that it should be. 


Corton Crop or Japan.—The yearly cotton 
crop of Japan amounts to about one hundred 
and thirty-one million pounds. The manu- 
facture of the staple is of the most primitive 
description. It is almost entirely a domestic 
industry, gin, spidle and loom being found 
in the house of the farmer on whose land 
the plant is grown, the female members 
of the house doing the spinning and weav- 
ing. Thespinning wheel differs in no respect 
from that used in Japan three hundred years 
ago, or from that used in England prior to the 
invention of the jenny, except that the wood 
is bamboo. The cost of one of these wheels is 
about nine pence; it will last five or six years, 
and with it‘a woman of ordinary skill ean earn 
two shillings per day. Small factories are 
beginning to spring up, but still the great bulk 
of the native grow cotton is used in the man- 
ner described. 

A Co-Opgrative Kirrourn.—The time will 
come when we shal! discover at home what we 
have longago found out in the factory and the 
warehouse. The absurd waste of a hundred 
fires to cook a hundred joints, with a hundred 
servants to turn the spit, will become self- 
evident. One large fire or a patent gas stove, 
and one or two cooks would suffice for all the 
hundred joints. The same may be said of 
many other forms of domestic work. A row 
of houses or flats could, in their collective 
capacity, well afford to organize a model 
kitchen, with the most approved modern me- 
chanical appliances. For such a kitchen the 
meat, etc., could be bought at wholesale, and 
an immense economy realized all round. On 
the other hand thecooks.and servants could be 
paid the highest wages, and the best skill 
demanded and obtained. As for freedom and 
independence, the servants might organize an 
“eight-hour shift,’ and doubtless the more 
skilful among them would soon realize the 
workman's ideal of eight hours’ work, eight 
hours’ sleep, eight hours’ play and ei,ht 


*f shillings a day. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





BE. V.—The quetation mentioned is from Shakespeare’s 
play of The Merchant of Venice. 


E. A. B.—The liquid that enlarges the pupil of the 
eye is an extract of belladonna or foxglove. 


8. S. R.—The napkin is used hefore the fruit course 
comes on, The doily is used with and after the fruit 
course, 


Letrre.—If you have a taste for the work of engraving 
you will find it as good a trade as any other. Begin it 
at once. 


B G. V.—The words you quote will be found in the 
= chapter of “ Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia,” by Dr. 
Johnson. 


Pansy.—Consult a physician on the subject. Under 
“~ yer treatment the habit to which you refer can be 
en up. 


2 v. V.—You may § get rid of the trouble complained 
of by gargling the throat night and morning with a 
A strong solution of salt and water. 

E. T. D.—Either the gold tooth-pick or scarf-pin may 
be properly given to your friend. The old adage that 
“a sharp-poin gift cuts love asunder” is a mere 

superstition. Twenty is a good age for a girl to marry. 


E. V.—The circus performers = in | gymnasiums 
and take lessons of pr The only 
way to learn such arts and tricks is to take lessons. By 
advertising you may find some one who will teach you 
in your own city. 


L. L.—The elasticity of cain-chair bottoms may be 
restored by washing the cane with soap and water until 
it is well soaked, and then drying thor: “peg in the air, 
after which they will become as tight firm as new, 
if none of the canes are broken. 

Daisy.—The authorship of the oft yuoted phrase 

** Faint heart ne’er won fair lady” 
is uncertain. It was used by various writers over three 
hundred years ago, and has been in constant requisition 
during the last centuries. 


E. B. W.—It is not considered good form for a gentle- 
man to take the arm of a lady he accompanies. If he 
does this, say quietly, “‘ I wil. take your arm if you 
please.” "You write well, but misspell one word — 
** writing.” You are probably generous, kind-hearted 
and modest. 


Acyes.—Crape may be renovated by thoroughly 
brushing all dust from the materia!, sprinkling with 
alcohol, and in n ing with the 
paper and erape ther, ‘so that the paper may be 

tween over on of the material. Allow it to 
remain so &y. 


Mary.—A better plan for removing grease-spots than 
by applying a hot iron is to rub in some spirits of wine 
with the hand until the grease is prought to powder, 
and there will be no trace of it. Every schoolboy is 
not aware that inkspots can be removed from the leaves 
of books by using a weak solution of oxalic acid in water. 


_N. V. R.—The young men to whom you sent invita- 
liege commencement should have ac- 
knowledged them with thanks. It was a breach of 
courtesy not to have done so, Can't give you the author- 
ship of the line— 
“* Over the sea, see the flamingo, flaming go.” 
IS sounds like a sentence in a mar exercise. The 
bair is a shade of brown. Patti is pronounced Pattee. 


Leita.—A young lady of fifteen, says she is cuty in 
love with a young of the - of six- 
teen, and has “ tried all lans” to win him. ell, then, 
let him alone and time to grow up, while you 
turn your atten = to im yourself and de- 
veloping graces of , person and heart that will 
enable you to win “him” ‘or some other him when you 
are old enough to know what to +4 with him after he is 
won. 


A. D. X.—You were, quite naturally, surprised and 
hurt to receive no invitation to the wedding of of your in- 
timate friend, whom x2 uu had been constantly visiting 
all the while the wedding preparations were goin, 
ward. It was certainly a stroke of unkindness an 

tact to show you the cards of invitation and never at 
or tender you one. Perhaps it was an oversight. Your 
best way is to ask — = what she meant by 
treating you so slightlin, 


Annetre.—Salaries are oS by many circum- 
stances besid The tion and profits 
of the business, cost of living, dhendanes or scarcity of 
labour, &c. We cannot fix upon the proper salary for 
the service mentioned. Avvid straining your eyes. 
When washing them always rub them towards the root 
of the nose. Bath them with lukewarm milk and 
water. You write an excellent hand for book-keeping 
and business correspondence. 


Rosty.—If you mean by frost-bites the effects of 
actual freezing of the hands, the treatment is the same 
as for a burn. Use olive oil and cooling lotions to 
relieve the pain, and keep the hand well wrapped in 
cotton wool until it heals. Perhaps, however, you only 
have the red and itching swellings of the ingers known 
as chillblains, If so, use strong vinegar to allay the 
itching, bathe the fingers in a lotion of equal parts of 
spirits of camphor and solution of acetate of lead 
(remember acetate of lead is poison, if taken inter#ially), 
wear warm gloves, and, above all, k your hands 
pis By y from the fire when you come ‘into house feel- 

cold, 




















Grace B.—December 24, 1506, fell on a Wednesday ; 
February 5, 1821, on a Monday. 


A. A.—Lorenzo Dow was a celebrated irregular Metho- 
dist pone | ae noted for his peculiarities, born in 1777, 
and died in 1834. 


W. G.—Ladies should never invite new acquaintances 
to visit them until they have ascertained whether they 
are fit persons to enjoy that privilege. 


G. R. R.—It is customary, though not obligatory, for 
a lady to thank her escort for the pleasure afforded 
while in his company at a ball, theatrical performance, 
or other form of entertainment. 


L. D. R.—It is not considered good form for a gentle- 
man to wear a g-gown at table when he has 
ests present. But in the privacy of his own family 

e is privileged to do as he pleases about such a matter. 


P. P. T.—To stain wood like ebony, take a solution of 
sulphate of iron (green copperas) and wash the wood 
over with it two or three times ; let it ary, and apply 
two or three coats of a strong ‘decoction of logwood ; 
wipe the wood, when Nae with a sponge and water, and 
polish with linseed oil. 


A. N. 8.—Your parents should endeavour to provide 
you with proper company of your own age. We think 
that you have some reason to complain. Take your 
mother fully into your confidence, ani get her sympathy 
and assistance. Actin all things with the approval of 
your parents, A girl cannot be too prudent and 
obedient. 


Pat. 8.—To treat burns and discolorations caused 
by gunpowder, smear the scorched surface with gly- 
cerine, by means of a feather; then apply cotton 
wadding ; lastly cover with oil silk. In cases where the 
gunpowder has got into the skin, a little glycerine 
applied daily will soften it and enable you to odge 
the specks with a needle. 


E D.—When a person keeps thor ly OH nme by 
reading and personal observation, in the topics of 
the day, no trouble need be experienced in findiug 
subjects to converse about when in company. Those 
pn thus improve their knowledge unwittingly prove 

— attractive to all with whom they come in contact, 

are eagerly sought after by every one who finds 
pleasure in meetiag an entertaining conversationalist. 


THE MAID FOR ME. 


For blue eyes or brown eyes I care not a 
But the maiden who touches mee: 

Is the one who is cheery and hopeful and glad, 
Whose banter leaves never a smart. 


A fair face may alter, and — eyes grow dim, 
Bunt always a maid that is gay, 

Who smiles in the sunshine and laughs at the clouds 
As glad in November as May, 


Will prove a dear blessing wherever she goes, 
And life will be sweet by her side; 
And this is the maiden I'm longing to meet, 
To woo and to win for my bride. - 
. M. 


K. G.—Yes, Hamlet was taken from a Danish 
historical tradition. The name, it is believed, was sug- 
gested to Shak: espeare by that of play. The son's name 
while his father wes « was ne The son’s name 
was Hamnet. His oath af great dramatist 
in despair. Ghabespesre’ te A y pon for un- 
happiness. He had to bear the ss sticcess, in 
the malice of envious enemies, w! called him ‘a crow 
decked in borrowed’ plumes.” He was not congenially 
married, and he was supposed to have fallen hopelessly 
in love with a lady of rank. 


M. B. B.—If it isa — thing for a husband to 
“whip his wife with a light cane,” we have never heard 
of it. It is a funny proceeding for a bridegroom of a 
year or, indeed, of any number of years. You own that 
you are “giddy” and ‘deserve f.” Tell him to 
saemne you in a dignified and refined way—that his 

mode of rebuke destroys your respect for 
rself. Tell him this , also 
not to be “giddy.” Act in such a modest and lady- 
like manner that he will blush to think of treating you 
with indignity. 


Rose.—Raisins are dried pes. There are two 
—— employed in drying them, in one of which the 
= of eac. ee eee nearly in two, and 

gy Se Age t to dry on the es 5 in the 
a bunches are cut off entirely and hung: up or 
laid on floorstodry. The first tioned are 
the best, and are called Muscatel raisins. The finest 
come from Malaga and Valencia, in —— Those dried 
by the second process are called Lexias. When dried, 
the raisins are dipped in hot lye made from wood ashes 
in which is mixed a little olive-oil and salt, again dried 
in the sun, and then packed in boxes. 


F. N. D.—If the woman you love is ‘not lawfully the 
wife of the man she is living with there will be no need 
of her obtaining a divorce to marry you. You say the 
man she married had a living wife ; but was he divorced 
from that wife, and were the conditions of the divorce 
such aa to permit him to marry ? If he abuses this girl 
as cruelly as you say it should entitle her to a divorce. 
If you have any business that pays do not quit it with 
the ho 6 ee ae ut you are 
right be eager to obtain a education. Let 
nothing interfere with this You have, evi- 


pe mt and for 





dently, energy and foree of character ; use it to te 
yourself, 


E. G. D.—Your handwriting indicates strength of 
will and firmess of Fo and also that you are fond 
of neatness and good order. 


D. V. V.—No. He shouid go to work at something 
and stick toit. Whether he liked it or not, at first, he 
would become accustomed to it after a while. Any oc- 
—, steadily pursued, is far better than a constant 
change of purpose. 

Tom.—A quarter is the fourth of a hundredweight, 
beivg 28 or 25 pounds, according as the hundredweight 
is sectened at 112 or 100 pounds; also the fourth of a 
ton in wae ths eight bushels of ‘grain ; as, a quarter of 
wheat ; also the fourth part of a chaldron of cose. 

C. H. W.—Frances D’Arusmont was a reformer and 
lecturer on many social, and political questions, 

jhe was y known her famous though 
not sui its to elevate the coloured 
race, She was born Scotland in 1795, and died in 
Cincinnatti, U.S., in 1852. 

E. A. A.—As your friends nae penee know the youngman 
and the circumstances of the case, it would be ad ble 
for you to pay heed to a thet they say. According to 
your own statement, the young — is behaving in 
such a way that y your onitcenpoct ob =e you to 
resent his conduct in an emphatic manner. 





oe Fee eee ti plied in th: 
given, a single succession in natural deseema, os 
the chil af the exane pavenha, tp whieh thee teren tee 


is also applied. Still another definition is “‘the people 
of the same period, or living at the same time ;” or, 
again, ‘‘a series of children or descendants from the 
same stock.” 


D. 8. 8.—No well-bred person will act in a boorish, 
disagreeable manner towards a friend when he or she 
happens to be “out of sorts.” It is the height of 

to one’s personal fi ~d 
deavour to make those around feel welcome and at ocean 
ease. When next you meet your gentleman friend 
him cordiaHy, and thus dispel the unpleasant effects of 
your unwarran pettish actions when you were pre- 
viously in his company. 

oda V.—You are well ned aa to Cory perfectly 

according to the modiste standard. The artists and 
che doctors would tell you that a twenty-three juch 
waist measure was not sufficient, and was 


scription of yourself you should be very good-looking— 

a demi-brunette. Your writing is quite plain, but you 
weald do pee bes es ea 
telligent an wokbe rted, a e on coquetry 
and of thinking abou’ t yourself. 

B. C. W.—Each Government manages there things in 
its own way. The English Government is supposed Ps 
be the most strict with to the examination o 

engineers on ocean steamers. We do not knew acy 
State which “pommieen ispemnetteb eers to be ex- 
a State Board, and which fines such an en- 

eer if he runs a locomotive without a certificate of 
qualification from such a Board. A locomotive engineer 
usually learns his business or en aga — more 
about it than a dozen State li him, 

L. V. ae eet cae ae at a particu- 
——— of time. are usually set = so by the 
ani room sages pose be where J brag seen 
multitude, and are connected by delicate machinery and 
electrical wires with a clock w Tal say raced at noo, 


that all the ballots are furnished at the expense o 
the Government, so that the candidates are not taxed 
for them. 

C. H. H.—Beautiful eyes ace the gift of nature, and 

mortals cannot change their colour or shape. 

Btill a p commonplace eye may be made very pleas- 
ing in its its 


possessor cultivates 
‘traits of character, thus tifying 

eyes have been termed “‘ the windows of the soul,” it 
naturally follows that this soul if thus beautified will be 
sure to look through these windows and create a much 
different effect than is left uncultivated. After one has 
~~ up the eyelashes cannot be made to grow longer 
clippin the ends, but if this is practiced in early 
ood they are very liable to improve in and 
thickness. Great care should be exercised in opera- 
tion, in order that they may grow evenly, and that the 

points of the scissors do not injure the eye. 
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